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A NEED OF THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


THE act setting apart the Yellowstone National Park 
was passed in 1872, but little public interest was mani- 
fested in that great reservation for several years after. 
All the time, however, people from different parts of the 
country were visiting it, and gradually it came to be 
known. About this time it occurred to certain money- 
making people and politicians in the East and the West 
that here was a large tract of country which some time 
would be of great public interest. Would it not be a 
good thing, they asked themselves, to get hold of this 
tract, to make some arrangement now, before it was 
known, by which it could be controlled by one group of 
men for ten or twenty years, or even for a longer period. 
The law permitted the Secretary of the Interior to lease 
certain limited tracts of country, and to do pretty much 
anything else. 

Although the Yellowstone Park was thus in charge of 
the Secretary, neither he nor any of his subordinates knew 
much about it. There were a few printed reports, but 
the Park was a long way off, and absolutely inaccessible 
except by wagon or on horseback. In fact, only a little 
earlier, there was no wagon road into the Park except 
one from Virginia City, Montana, and travel through it 
was practically on horseback with pack mules. 

The group of men who thought that it would be a 
good thing to secure control of the National Park went 
about the work very quietly and judiciously, and offered 
to the Secretary of the Interior a number of harmless 
looking contracts and leases, some of which were signed. 
Even as long ago as that, however, there were other 
people who had seen the marvelous possibilities of the 
National Park, and were watching it closely, and 
when they learned of the harmless contracts and leases, 
they scrutinized them with such care as to discover that 
they were not so harmless as they seemed. A strong 
effort was made to have the leases canceled or modified, 
and this was done. 

From that time on for a good many years there was a 
perpetual struggle between two parties, one of which 
wanted the Park used for its own benefit and the other 
wanted the Park used for the public’s benefit. Scme- 
times it was a question of hotels, sometimes of establish- 
ing a cattle ranch within its boundaries, sometimes of 
running a railroad through it. It was a long and tire- 
some fight, but the friends of the Park “stayed with it,” 
as the term is, and at last tired out the people who were 
trying to grab the Park for their own benefit, and now 
for some years there has been no effort to steal this part 
of the public’s property. It may be doubted if ever again 
such an effort will be made. 

In its early history the Yellowstone Park for years 
suffered from lack of satisfactory appropriations and the 
curse of politics; but at length details from the regular 
army were stationed there, and an era of proper protec- 
tion began. From Captain Moses Harris twenty years 
ago to Major John Pitcher to-day, there has been a 
steady improvement in conditions in the Park. Each 


officer detailed there has had the benefit of the ex- - 


perience of his predecessor, and it may truthfully be said 
that never has the Park been so well cared for as it is 
to-day. This gratifying state of things is of course 
a high tribute to the army, and shows that men of the 
highest class have been selected for a task which is both 
difficult and delicate. 

In Major Pitcher’s recent report on conditions there, 
is a reference to the necessity of feeding the game. This 
must be done, for as the wild animals increase, the food 
supply for each individual must decrease, and although 
in ordinary seasons when the grass is good and the snow 
is light, there is still ample grazing for all these animals, 
2 winter may soon come of deep snows, of crusts and of 
hard spring storms, which will sweep away thousands on 


thousands of elk, deer and antelope, and will destroy ina 
month the results of all the thought, time and money 
that have been devoted to the preservation of game here. 
Major Pitcher should be given funds sufficient to enable 
him to irrigate certain extensive flats on the Yellow- 
stone River and its tributaries on which could be grown 
crops of hay to be harvested and held against some 
season of deep snows and bitter cold, when food will be 
greatly needed. These river valleys will grow thousands 
of tons of alfalfa or timothy, and are close to water, but 
ditches must be dug and crops sown and harvested, and 
for this work money is needed. The extraordinary suc- 
cess of the small alfalfa fields near Gardiner in attract- 
ing the antelope is an object lesson which shows what 
can be done in this matter. It is to be hoped that 
Congress and the Interior Department will unite in 
furnishing the needed funds to the Superintendent of 
the Park; All that is required is the money to make a 
start. Major Pitcher will do the rest. 





CURRITUCK DUCK SHOOTING. 


From time immemorial the great lagoons and broad 
waters lying between the fringe of the outer beach and 
the mainland along the southern Atlantic Coast have 
been a resort for wildfowl, and when the winter frost has 
sealed up the northernmost of these, the Great South 
Bay, the fowl pass on southward to Chesapeake Bay, 
Currituck Sound, and other open waters where food 
is abundant. To such wintering grounds the fowl are 
followed by the gunners, who ply their trade all winter 
long, slaying great numbers of ducks, geese and swan. 
The number of the birds varies somewhat; but if some 
shooting seasons are poor, others are extremely good; 
and since the abolition of spring shooting in many States 
and Provinces, the fowl seem to be almost holding their 
own. 

Of these winter homes for wildfow]l, Currituck Sound 
is the most famous, perhaps for no better reason than 
that it has been frequented by gunners of the Northern 
States since a time long preceding the Civil War. Each 
year many thousands of birds are killed. chiefly by the 
local gunners, who in large measure derive their living 
through the winter from the fowl which they capture. 
but also a great many by visiting sportsmen—club mem- 
bers and persons who go to various resorts kept by 
natives and secure good shooting. There are still multi- 
tudes of birds in Currituck Sound, and each year the 
geese and swans seem to grow more numerous. Never- 
theless the constant gunning, extended over many years 
and over many months of each year, is slowly teaching 
the birds wisdom, instilling in them suspicion of the de- 
coys to which they once flew so unsuspectinely, and gen- 
erally causing them to act in such a manner that they are 
each year more difficult to secure. 

There have been seasons when the battery and the 
bush blind have almost driven the ducks out of Currituck 
Sound. From Back Bay, Va., southward over much of 
this water, batteries and bush blinds. each with a large 
stand of decoys, are scattered at frequent intervals. A 
great flock of canvasbacks, starting on its flight north 
or south, descends to alight among these decoys, loses 
two or three of its members, and flies on, to stoop to 
another bunch of decoys, and to be shot at again. This 
may continue for a distance of twenty or thirty miles, 
and the ultimate result must be to teach the birds to sus- 
pect all decoys and hence avoid them. Besides, the ten- 
ders of the batteries are always moving about, putting 
on the wing bunches of birds that may be sitting on the 
water, in the hope that they may go to the decoys. 

A wise move recently made in Currituck Sound has 
been to set aside an area where batteries should not be 
used, and where it should be unlawful to disturb the 
birds on the water for the purpose of making them go 
to decoys. It is understood that at the present session of 
the Legislature Messrs. S. M. Beasley and Mr. Owens, 
the Senator and Representative from Currituck county, 
purpose to introduce a bill extending this area, so that 
it shall include all of Currituck Sound south of an east 
and west line drawn through the north end of Church’s 
Island, to an east and west line drawn through Hog 
Quarter Landing. Within these limits no batteries are 
to be used. and it is forbidden to row, sail or propel any 
boat for the purpose of disturbing ducks sitting on the 
water. Such a law, if enforced, would measurably turn 





the waters indicated into a refuge for the birds, and 
would give the residents of Currituck county who gun 
there much better shooting than they have at present. 
It is to be hoped that this bill will pass. 

It is a matter of regret, alike to visiting gunners and 
those who make their living by following the Sound, 
that the efforts at wildfowl protection by the Audubon 
Society of North Carolina have not been more success- 
ful. The organization and machinery of the Audubon 
Society seem excellent, but it has failed in the choice of 
efficient wardens to patrol the Sound. From north of 
Knott’s Island south to the end ef Currituck Sound 
there is general complaint of violation of the game laws 
and inefficiency of wardens. Night shooting is common 
at many points in the Sound, as is also shooting on lay 
days—not a violation of the law, unless done over decoys. 

We believe that the Audubon Society will before long 
take steps to improve present conditions. 








In this season when game eaten at hotels, clubs and 
private tables must almost everywhere be an illicit luxury, 
a common item of news is the report of a seizure of 
cold storage game. The papers the other day told of a 
St. Paul raid under the conduct of Executive Agent 
Sam. F. Fullerton, in which nearly 900 grouse were dis- 
covered and confiscated. They were in the possession of 
a St. Paul dealer with whom the game and fish com- 
missioners have had much trouble in the past, and this 
seizure is very gratifying, because it means that they have 
been successful when they had to deal with an offender 
who is described as one of the smoothest men and the 
kardest to catch they have had to do with for years. 
The fines which may be imposed are in the neighborhood 
of $10,000. A similar case of activity is reported from 
Springfield. Mass., where six deputies of the State Game 
and Fish Commission the other day raided a refrigerat- 
ing plant and seized thirty-seven partridges and five 
woodcock. The raid was made under the new Massa- 
chusetts law which allows the deputies to search places 
of business where it is suspected that game may be kept 
illegally, and in this instance the action was prompted by 
complaints made by local sportsmen. The case was con- 
ducted for the prosecution hy Ex-Commissioner E. H. 
Lathrop. Other seizures of illicit game have been made 
in Worcester and other Massachusetts towns, demon- 
strating that the new search law is giving just the results 
that were hoped for when the Commissioners asked for it 


last winter. 
- 


THAT is a peculiar situation in New Hampshire where 
the people of the southern counties have for several ‘years 
been protecting deer that the range might once again 
be stocked as in the old days; and now that they have 
established a deer supply they are in a quandary as to 
what they shall do with them. If the protection shall be 
continued, the deer, already numerous, will come to be 
a depredating nuisance. If an open season shall be pro- 
vided, the hunting country, which is also a settled dis- 
trict, will be invaded by hunters whose shooting will be 
a menace to human beings; and under existing conditions 
it would be folly to allow men to go into the woods 
with high power rifles where the danger to peopie pass- 
ing on the roads or working in the fields at home is so 
great. In short, New Hampshire has undertaken to 
establish deer hunting in a region which is not adapted 
to the sport. The practical solution of the perplexing 
problem which confronts the game authorities will be 


awaited with interest. 
x 


THE Minnesota Historical Society honored itself not 
less than Mr. Nathaniel P. Langford, of St. Paul, the 
other day when it elected him to the Presidency. Mr. 
Langford, who takes the chair made vacant by the death 
of the late Judge Greenleaf Clark, has lived forty years 
in the West, and has been a life member of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society for twenty years and long its first 
vice-president. He has deserved well of his fellow citi- 
zens in many ways, but we may well believe that the 
proudest title that he bears is that of father of the Yel- 
lowstone Park. As one of its very earliest explorers, its 
practical founder, and ‘its first superintendent, he has for 
nearly thirty-five years felt the keenest interest in that 
grand national possession; and it must have been a great 
satisfaction to him during the past autumn again to visit 
the Park and to see it in the perfection of its prime. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





Trails of the Pathfinders.—XXVIL. 


Samuel Parker, 


In the year 1838 there was published in Ithaca, N. Y., 
by the author, the “Journal of an Exploring Tour Be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains, Under the Direction of the 
A. B. C. F. M., Performed in the Years 1835, ’36 and ’37; 
Containing a Description of the Geography, Geology, 
Climate and Productions; and the Number, Manners and 
Customs of the Natives. With a Map of Oregon Terri 
tory.” By Rev, Samuel. Parker, A.M. 

As may be imagined from this title, Mr. Parker 
Was a missionary whose business in setting out into the 
wild West was to spread the Gospel. The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions sent him 
out to ascertain by personal observation the condition 
and character of the Indian nations and tribes, and the 
oppertunities for introducing the Gospel and civilization 
among them. He writes in a more or less ponderous 
style, and his mind is dominated, as is natural, by the mis- 
sionary idea, often to such an extent that his volume at 
times even kz2s something of the flavor of some of the 
volumes of the Jesuit Relations. 

At St. Louis Mr. Parker met Dr. Marcus Whitman, 
appointed by the American Board to be his associate in 
his western explorations, and here the two missionaries 
wiaited for a time ugtil the caravan which they were io 
accompany should be ready to start. 

Dr. Whitman’s name is so closely connected with the 
securing of Oregon Territory by the United States that 
it is hardly necessary to speak of him at any length. 

Before leaving Liberty, Mo., the steamer on which they 
were traveling broke down, and it was necessary to pro 
ceed overland, and they reached Fort Leavenworth early 
in May. During the journey Parker met with a number 
of men who, at various times, had had close intercourse 
with the Wichitas or Pawnees, Picts, Comanches, Nava 
jees and Apaches; and from all these individuals he 
heard stories which made him think well of these wild 
and distant tribes, and of their adaptability to Chris- 
tianity and io civilized pursuits. He was observant, too, 
of the local Indians, lowas, Sioux and Foxes, and was 
favorably impressed by all. 

After reaching Council Bluffs there was a long wait 
before the caravan set out on its western journey. Much 
is said of the Indians inhabiting this region, Yanktouns, 
Omahas, Poncas, and the more distant Mandans; and 
some hints are given as to the mode of life of these tribes 
The party traveled up the Platte, meeting the usual diffi 
culties and discouragements attendant on the stormy 
weather in summer. Much of the time they were drenched 
to the skin. Occasionally a storm of hail would come, 
which scattered their animals, and much time was de- 
voted to gathering them again. Traveling westward, the 
Messrs. Campbell and Sublette, with a few men, were 
met returning from the Black Hills. The rich bottom 
land of the Platte, over which they were traveling, greatly 
impressed the missionary, who prophesied concerning it 
as follows: “No country could be more inviting to the 
farmer, with only one exception—the want of woodland. 
The latitude is sufficiently high to be healthy; and as the 
climate grows warmer as we travel west, until we ap- 
proach the snow-topped mountains, there is a degree of 
mildness not experienced east of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. The time will come, and probably is not far dis- 
tant, when this country will be covered with a dense 
pepulation. The earth was created for the habitation of 
man, and for a theatre on which God will manifest his 
perfections in his moral government among his moral 
creatures, and therefore the earth, according to divine pre 
diction, shall be given to the people of God. Although 
infidels may sneer, and scoffers mock, yet God will ac 
complish His des‘gns and fulfill every promise contained 
in His Word. Then this amazing extent of most fertile 
land will not continue to be the wandering ground of a 
few thousand Indians, with only a very few acres under 
cultivation; nor ‘will millions of tons of grass grow up 
to rot upon the ground, or to be burned up with the fire 
enkindled to sweep over the prairie, to disincumber it of 
its spontaneous burden. The herds of buffalo which once 
fattened upon these meadows are gone; and the deet 
which once cropped the grass have disappeared; and the 
antelopes have fled away; and shall solitude reign here til! 
the end of time? No: here shall be heard the din of 
business, and the church-going bell shall sound far and 
wide.” 

Before long the travelers reached the Loups Fork. 
which they crossed; and here they met a number of 
Pawnee Indians, who treated them with great courtesy 
and kindness, and invited them to feast with them. 
Reference is made here to Messrs. Dunbar and Allis, and 
of the missionary work that they were doing among the 
Pawnees. 

From the Pawnee country the party kept on up the 
Platte, through the open country. Here, it seems, those 
Indians most feared were the Arickaras, not the Sioux 
and Cheyennes, as was the case thirty years later. At this 
time that tribe was said to have gone far up the south 
fork of the Platte to avoid the United States dragoons. 
under command of Col. Dodge, who was pursuing them 
As Parker’s party went up the north fork of the Plate. 
he speaks of “their using particular caution to be pre 
pared for an attack of the Arickaras, should any of their 
war parties be about us. Every man was required to see 
that his rifle was in good order, and to have a good sup- 





ply of powder and balls. ¢ 
on, so that, if called with the sentinels’ fire, we might in 
less than a moment be ready for action.” 

Here is a word about the animals that they saw next 
day as they journeyed on: 

“Saw, on the 16th, the buffalo in great numbers, and 


We all slept with our clothes 


in nearer view than previously. 
those we first found. They are more majestic than the 
elk, but less beautiful. The antelopes, some of which 
we have seen for several days past, are becoming very 
numerous. They are rightly named, for their speed ex- 
ceeds any animal I have ever seen. Our hounds can do 
nothing in giving them the chase; so soon are they left 
far in the rear, that they do not follow them more than 
ten or twenty rods before they return, looking ashamed 
of their defeat. Our hunters occasionally take some of 
them by coming upon them by stealth. When they are 
surprised, they start forward a very small space, and then 
turn, and with high-lifted heads stare for a few seconds 
at the object which has alarmed them, and then, with a 
half whistling snuff, bound off, seeming to be as much 
upon wings as upon feet. They resemble the goat, but are 
fer more beautiful.” 

Court House Rock, Chimney Rock, and Scott’s Bluffs 
were duly passed. Some very friendly Ogallallahs were 
met with just before they reached the Laramie River. 
Their camp that night was close to the fort. Here took 
place one of the days of revelry and carousing which 
are so frequently noted in these old books as occurring 
periodically. There were dances by the Indians, and other 
celebrations. Keeping on up the Platte, they passed In- 
dependence Rock on the 7th, and reached the Sweet- 
water. The weather was now growing colder, and ice 
often made during the night. 

On reaching Green River they came to the rendezvous 
of the American Fur Company. Who was in command 
Parker does not tell us; but that various well-known per- 
sons were present is certain. For example, “While we 
continued in this place, Dr. Whitman was called to per- 
form some very important surgical operations; he ex- 
tracted an iron arrow three inches long from the back of 
Captain Bridger, which he had received in a skirmish 
three years before with the Blackfeet Indians. It was a 
ciffcult operation, in consequence of the arrow being 
hooked at the point by striking a large bone, and a carti- 
laginous substance had grown around it. The Doctor 
pursued the operation with great self-possession and per- 
severance, and Captain Bridger manifested equal firm- 
ness. The Indians looked on while the operation was 
proceeding with countenances indicating wonder, and 
when they saw the arrow, expressed their astonishment 
in a manner peculiar to themselves. The skill of Doctor 
Whitman undoubtedly made upon them a favorable im- 
pression. He also took another arrow from under the 
shoulder of one of the hunters which had been there two 
years and a half.” 

Here Parker consulted the Flatheads and Nez Perces, 
asking them if they would be willing to receive a minis- 
ter of the Gospel. They needed no persuasion, but were 
agreed to have him come to them, and so cordial was 
their response, that it seemed best that Dr. Whitman 
should return with the caravan, enlist some more workers, 
and return the next year with another caravan, to estab- 
iish a mission among these people. Dr. Whitman at first 
was unwilling to leave his fellow missionary to go on 
alone, but finally did so. 

During another day of drunkenness a fight took place 
at the rendezvous. “A hunter, who gues technically by 
the name of the great bully of the mountains, mounted his 
horse with a loaded rifle. and challenged any Frenchman, 
American, Spaniard or Dutchman to fight him in single 
combat. Kit Carson, an American, told him if he wished 
to die, he would accept the challenge. Shunar defied him. 
C. mounted his horse, and with a loaded pistol rushed 
into close contact, and both almost at the same instant 
fired. C.’s ball entered S.’s hand, came out at the wrist, 
and passed through the arm above the elbow. S.’s ball 
passed over the head of C., and while he went for another 
pistol, Shunar begged that his life might be spared.” 

Parker had arranged to travel on with the Flatheads. 
Che chief of these gave him a young man as an assistant, 
and Parker secured a voyageur who understood English 
and Nez Percé. Parker and his Indian friends started, 
August 21, in company with Bridger, whose way led in 
the same direction as theirs. Bridger had about fifty 
men. They followed up the stream to Jackson’s Hole, 
and encamped on a small stream which the author says is 
one of the upper branches of the Columbia River. He 
says something about the difficulties of travel and the 
narrow passages which it was necessary to traverse, and 
which he calls “kenyans.” This term is found more or 
less frequently in these old books by persons who seem 
to have written it down only from hearing the word 
spoken. Near Jackson’s Hole he climbed one of the 
high mountains, and was greatly impressed by what he 
caw. One day while traveling through the mountains “a 
number of buffalo, which were pursued by our Indians, 
came rushing down the side of the mountain through the 
midst of our company. One ran over a horse, on the 
back of which was a child, and threw the child far down 
the descent, but it providentially was not materially in- 
jured. Another ran over a packed horse and wounded it 
deeply in the shoulders.” 

Mr, Parker evidently enjoyed the companionship of the 
Indians, whom he seems to have regarded with most 
pleasant feelings. He says: “The Indians are very kind 
to each other, and if one meets with any disaster, the 


They are less shy than 


others will wait and assist him. Their horses often turn 
their packs, and run, plunge and kick, until they free 
themselves from their burdens. Yesterday a horse turned 
his saddle under him upon which a child was fastened, 
and started to run, but those near hovered at once around 
with their horses so as to inclose the one to which the 
child was attached, and it was extricated without hurt. 
When I saw the condition of the child, I had no expecta- 
tion that it could be saved alive.” 

A little later, still speaking of the children, he says oi 
the Indians: “They are so well supplied with horses that 
every man, woman and child are mounted on horseback, 
end all they have is packed upon horses. Small children, 
not more than three years old, are mounted alone, and 
generally upon colts. They are lashed upon the saddle to 
keep them from falling, and especially when they go 
asleep. which they often do when they become fatigued. 
Then they recline upon the horse’s shoulders; and when 
they awake, they lay hold of their whip, which is fastened 
to the wrist of their right hand, and apply it smartly to 
their horses; and it is astonishing to see how these little 
creatures will guide and run them. Children which are 
still younger are put into an encasement made with a 
board at the back, and a wicxer-work around the other 
parts, covered with cloth inside and without, or more 
generally with dressed skins; and they are carried upon 
the mother’s back, or suspended from a high nob upon the 
fore part of their saddles.” 

Still moving westward, early in September they met a 
band of Nez Percés. They came to Parker’s camp about 
the middle of the day, “the principal chief marching in 
front with his aid, carrying an American flag by his side. 
They all sung a march, while a few beat a sort of drum. 
As they drew near, they displayed columns, and made 
quite an imposing appearance. The women and children 
followed in the rear.” 

The next day’s diary is devoted almost entirely to an 
account of missionary work, in which the author gives 
an extract of the various sermons that he preached to the 
Indians, who received his teachings with great patience 
and interest. By this time the party was out of provi- 
sions, and all were getting hungry, but no game was seen 
However, on September 9, buffalo were seen, and prepara- 
tions were niade to chase them. All the best hunters 
chase their swiftest horses, and seeing that their arms 
were in good order, made 1eady for the run; while 
Parker did what he could by lifting up “my heart in 
prayer to God, that He would give them judgment, skill 
and success. They advanced toward the herd of buffalo 
with great caution, lest they should frighten them before 
they should make a near approach; and also to reserve 
the power of their horses for the chase when it should 
be necessary to bring it into full requisition. When the 
buffalo took the alarm and fled, the rush was made, each 
Indian selecting for himself a cow with which he hap- 
pened to come intc the nearest contact. All were in 
swift motion scouring the valley; a cloud of dust began 
to arise, firing of guns and shooting of arrows followed 
in close succession ; soon here and there buffalo were seen 
prostrated, and the women, who followed close in the 
rear, began the work of securing the valuable acquisition, 
and the men were away again in pursuit of the fleeing 
herd. ‘Those in the chase when as near as two rods shoot 
and wheel, expecting the wounded animal to turn upon 
them. ‘The horses appeared to understand the way to 
avoid danger. As soon as the wounded animal flies again, 
the chase is renewed, and such is the alternate wheeling 
and chasing until the buffalo sinks beneath its wounds. 
They obtained between fifty and sixty, which was a signal 
mercy.” 2 

Not long after the Nez Percés and Flatheads left them, 
wishing to remain in the buffalo range to secure their 
winter’s meat. Before going away, however, they pre- 
sented Parker with twenty tongues and a large quantity 
ef dried meat. About a hundred and fifty of the Indians 
kept on down Salmon River with the missionaries; and 
not long afterward they had a tremendous Indian scare, 
supposing that they were about to be attacked by the 
Blackfeet. A little investigation, however, showed that 
what had been seen were buffalo, and not Blackfeet, and 
food again became plenty in the camp. Parker appears to 
have been a man of considerable attainments. He re 
marks upon the geology of the region he passes through; 
enumerates the birds and mammals which he sees, and 
has much to say about the habits and characteristics of 
the Indians; and interspersed through all are frequent 
references to the Deity, His wishes and purposes as in- 
terpreted by the missionary, together with earnest aspira- 
tions for the spread of the Gospel among the red pepole. 

Walla Walla was reached early in October, and there, 
at the post of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Parker was re- 
ceived by Mr. Pambrun with great hospitality. For this 
the guest was very grateful, and he says many good 
words concerning the kindly people and the company 
which they represented; words which are not only good, 
but true. 

After a day or two of rest at Walla Walla, the mis- 
sionary started down the river in a canoe with three 
Walla Walla Indians, and before long stopped at a camp 
of Cayuse Indians, with whom, however, he was unable 
to communicate. He noticed that all along the river as 


he passed the Indians, though of different tribes, seemed 
to be on good terms with one another, a condition which 
was inevitable from the fact that all these Indians drew 
their support from the river, to which they resorted for 
salmon, and coming there for provisions, could not have 
afforded to fight, even had they wished to, 
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At the Dalles, Parker met Captain Wyeth, from Bos- 
ton. with whom, it will be remembered, Townsend and 
Nuttall had journeyed westward the year before. A little 
above the Cascades he met the first Chenooks, which he 
denominates “the only real Flatheads and Nez Percés, or 
pierced. noses, | have found. They flatten their heads 
and pierce their noses. The flattening of their heads is 
not so great a deformity as is generally supposed. From 
a little above the eyes to the apex or crown of the head 
there is a depression, but net generally in adult persons 
very noticeable. The piercirg of the nose is more of a 
deformity, and is done by inserting two small tapering 
white shells, about two inches long, somewhat in the 
shape of a thorn, through the lower part of the carti- 
laginous division of the nose.” While following the trail 
along the river, he came to a pleasant rise of ground, 
upon which were several houses of a forsaken village, 
which were both larger and far better than any he had 
hitherto seen in any Indian country. They were about 
sixty feet long and thirty-five wide, the frame work very 
well constructed, and covered with split planks and cedar 
bark. These houses thus greatly resemble those seen in 
recent times on the coast of portions of British Columbia. 
(he next day Mr. Parker reached Fort Vancouver, the 
Hudson’s Bay post, where Dr. J, McLaughlin, a chief 
jactcr cf the company, received him very kindly. From 
here Parker went on down the river, and reached the 
brig May Dacre, of Boston, belonging to the Wyeth 
Company. Here he met Dr. Townshend, and before long 
they set sail down the river, and reached Astoria, the 
iar-famed New York of the West. 

After more or less journeying about. Parker returned 
io Fort Vancouver, where he was invited to spend the 
winter. He devotes much of his time to a description of 
the country and its people, and recounts many of the inci- 
dents which Townshend gives in his vommes. He has 
something to say about the fur trade. as carried on by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and often speaks of Dr. 
\lcLaughlin, as well as of Duncan Finlayson, Esq., who 
was so well known long afterward in Victoria, V. I., until 
his death there. Parker goes at great length into the con- 
dition of the Indian women, and his misstatements about 
this—of course unintentional—have been quoted for many 
years, and are still believed by many persons, | 
The last half of the Rev. Mr. Parker’s book is devoted 
to a description of the animals, fish and plants of Oregon, 
remarks about its geology, and quite an extensive descrip- 
tion of the natives. with a meteorological table, and a 
vocabulary of several Indian tribes. He speaks of a dark 
day in August, 1831, which some have thought must have 
been caused by smcke from an eruption of a volcano. The 
day was nearly as dark as night, except a little red lurid 
appearance in the sky, and lighted candles were necessary 
through the day. The air was filled with smoke, ashes 
ind leaves; the last scorched, while the ashes were like 
wood ashes. Yet no fire was known to be in any part of 
the region. After the atmosphere became clear it was 
thought that the pure white snow of Mt. St. Helens was 
discolored. ; 

The Indians of the country beyond the Continental 
Divide through which Parker passed. he divides into 
those of the plains, which live in the upper country from 
the falls of the Columbia to the Rocky Mountains, and 
those of the lower country, between the shores of the 
Pacific-and the -falls of the Columbia River. He observes 
that the first of these divisions are remarkable for their 
cleanliness; that they are well supplied with horses, which 
ire very cheap, a good horse selling for not more than 
enough to purchase a blanket or a few small articles of 
merchandise. As to their hibits, he declares that the In- 
dians of the plains are not lazy, as they are commonly 
supposed to be, for he rarely saw any of those Indians 
without their being engaged in some object of pursuit. 

lo him, the Indians appeared as they since have to others 
—not especially different from other pecple. They have 
the same natural propensities, and the same social affec- 
tions. “They are cheerful and often gay, sociable, kind 
and affectionate; and anxious to receive instruction in 
whatever may conduce to their happiness here or here- 
ifter.” They have but-few manufactures, and those are 
the most plain and simple. , 

Conmnaien their manufactures, while Parker has much 
to say of them, he tells us nothing that has not long been 
known, 

He calls attention, however, to the fact that these In- 

cians have no wars among themselves, and appear averse 
to all wars, not entering into battle except in self-defense. 
Their only enemies are the Blackfoot Indians, whose 
country is along the east border of the Rocky Mountains, 
ind who are constantly roaming about in parties on both 
sides of the mountains iit quest of plunder. When the 
indians-on the west side meet with these war parties they 
endeavor to avoid an encounter, but if compelled to fight, 
show a firm, undaumed, unconquerable spirit, and rush 
upon their enemies with the greatest impetuosity. When 
an enemy is discovered, every horse is driven into camp, 
and the women take charge of them, while every man 
seizes his weapons, mounts his horse, and waits, firm and 
indismayed, to see if hostilities must ensue. Very fre- 
quently when the Blackfeet see white men with the Nez 
Percés and Flatheads, they decline battle, even though 
they themselves may be far sitperior in numbers, for they 
know that the white man can furnish a large supply of 
ammunition on such occasions. The Nez Percé or Flat- 
head chief will accept the pipe, explaining as he does so 
that he knows the Blackfeet mean war, aithough they pre- 
tend peace. ; : 

The Indians were great gamblers, especially at running 
horses and in foot races. Drunkenness was as yet 4 vice 
strange to these Indians, but Parker predicted that it 
would come to them so soon as it was possible to trans- 

port liquor to them. He describes the method of doctor- 
ing by a medicine man, and thé practice of the sudatory 
or sweat bath. All this‘is of the plains Indians. _ 

Those of the lower country are of less attractive type 
than the others. They do not dress as well. nor with as 
good taste. As their swhsistence depends almost entirely 
on fish, they are less well clad. for they have not the same 
opportunity to obtain skins as those of the buffalo coun- 
try. Liquor had been brought into the lower country, and 
the Indians were slaves to it. 

These Indians believe in the immortality of the soul, 
and that in the future state we shall have the same wants 
as in this life. Thus, in 1829, the wife of an influential 


chief of the Chenooks, near Cape Disappointment, killed 
two female slaves, which should attend her child.to the 
world cf spirits, and especially should row her canoe to 
the Happy Hunting Ground in the south. 

He speaks of pipes made of black slate, at the mouth 
of Queen Charlotte’s Island, which the Indians carve with 
remarkable skill. 

As the wealth of the upper Indians is estimated in their 
horses, so those of the lower country count their property 
by the number of their wives, slaves and canoes. Special 
attention is called to the excellent canoes which they 
make, and also to the baskets woven so closely as to hold 
water, and to be used for pails. Of course they were 
also used as pots in which to cook fish and mush. 

After having spent the winter on the Columbia, Parker 
set Out in May to revisit the Nez Percés. He reached 
them in a short time, and, as it happened, came to a 
village just as a little child was being buried. The In- 
dians had prepared a cross to be set up at the grave, very 
likely having been taught to do so by some Iroquois In- 
dians, of whom there were not a few: trapping in the 
country; and here appears the bigotry of the missionary 
of that, and of indeed later days as well, for Parker says: 
“But as I viewed a cross of wcod made by men’s hands, 
of no avail to benefit either the dead or the living, and far 
more likely to operate as a salve to a guilty conscience, 
or a stepping stone to idolatry. than to be understocd in 
its spiritual sense to refer to the crucifixion of our sins, 
] took this, which the Indians had prepared, and broke it 
to pieces. I then told them we place a stone at the head 
and fcot of the grave only to mark the place; and without 
a murmur they cheerfully acquiesced, and adopted our 
custom.” 


Parker appears to have regarded the Nez Percé Indians 
as especially adapted to conversion, and laments that he 
is unable to speak their language, and thus to communi- 
cate with them directly. Parker was an active and con- 
Scientious person, and evidently wished to see all he could 
of the country to which he had been sent. He set out 
from the Nez Percés for the Colville country, meeting 
Spokanes, Cayuses, Coeur D’Alenes, and a number of 
other small tribes. Returning, he was unable to get trans- 
portation down the Columbia River, and was obliged to 
take horses for Fort Okanagan. The journey was long 
and very dry, and the party suffered more or less from 
thirst. At Fort Okanagan he took a boat to run down the 
river 400 miles to Walla Walla, which he reached in 
safety. Toward the end of June he took ship for the 
Sandwich Islands. and in December, 1836, sailed on board 
the Phoenix for his home in the East. After a stormy 
passage he reached New London, May 18. and five days 
later, after two years and two months of absence, and 
journeyings which covered 28,000 miles, arrived at his 
home at Ithaca, N. Y. GEorRGE Biro GrINNELL. 





A Buffalo Hunt with the Comanches 


(Continued from page 41.) 


Our squaws were beginning to put the finishing 
touches on a few of the robes. Mest of them would only 
be stretched, scraped and dried now, then left to be 
tanned after the Indians had got back home; but an old 
squaw that the chief had to help his squaw now went 
to work on a large robe off.a young bull that 1 had shot 
myself, and after tanning it began to paint it. They use 
a bone instrument, and after marking out the figure, rub 
the lines with this bone, then rub in the paint. The chief 
had a robe which bore his coat-of-arms that he would 
not take $50 for, though at that time good robes could 
be bought for $5, though they would not be painted. 
The old squaw asked me if the eagle was not my coat-of- 
arms. 

“Yes,” I told her. “But it is the coat-of-arms of all 
white men, and I have another one of my own.” 

She wanted to see it. I had it engraved on my watch- 
charm, and showed it to her. “Oh, yes, I savey,” she 
told me. “it is the antelope,” and.she got it on the robe. 
Then gcing out to the herd examined my horse for his 
brand. He had “H-4, U. S.,” the troop letter, the regi- 
ment’ number, and United States for his coat-of-arms. 
The squaw got this on the robe, too. Then the chief 
offered it to me. 

“No,” I said, “I cannot take this. 
money. You sell it to the agent. It will pay $25 on 
your bill.” Had I that robe now it would be worth 
almost any amount I might ask for it. I had often to 
smile at my coat of arms.* 

Che old chief was about sixty years of age; he did rot 
know how old’‘he was, but he was as spry as a man of 
half his age. He had the marks of at least twenty 
wounds on different parts of his body; each of these 
wounds had a tattoo mark alongside of it, and each 
wound had a history. One had been given him by a 
Cheyenne he had caught stealing his ponies; then he 
had shot the Cheyenne; and so on for each of these 
other marks. 

His squaw was about thirty years old. She was the 
sister of the chief of the other band of Pena-teth-kas, 
and her father had been a chief, and she never failed to 
let it be known that she was the daughter of a chief and 
the wife of ancther one. She was one of the best look- 
ing squaws I had ever seen. We had another one here 
who I thought was still better looking; but I took care 
not to tell the chief’s squaw so. or else the other one 
would have been given many a snub for it; for until they 
get to be old (and then they don’t care) all the squaws 
want to be thought good looking. 

They address their women as “my sister” until she 
gets old; then she is “my mother.” I knew that; but 
after I could talk to the squaws in Comanche, I would 
often address a young squaw as “my mother,” only to 
be told that I knew better than that—she was still my 
sister. While the squaws generally dress in a slip (it 
can’t be called a dress) made of four or five yards of 
calico, the chief's squaw never wore anything but fine 


*] have one, though. It is a wild goat’s head and neck above 
an earl’s baton, with the motto below it. My old grandfather 
used to show it to me about once a week, and tefl me that it was 
his, and would he mine some day. I was the eldest son of his 
oldest son, he sa‘d. The only use IT sce made of it nowadays, 
though, is to furnish a trade-mark for Brooks’ spool cotton 
thread. The old fellow would do some tall cussing were he alive 
now to see it, : 


It is too much 


woolen cloth called strong cloth, and she had half a 
dozen dresses made of it. She rode a man’s Mexican 
saddle that was covered with silver, and she had more 
silver jewelry than she could find rvom for. 

I often wondered how these squaws could: stand. the 
winter weather here. It is not cold, of course; nowhing 
such as it is fursher north; but their only cluthing was 
this thin dress, a pair. of moccasins with buckskin legs 
that came above the knee and were tied there, and a 
blanket doubled and tied around their waist, if they were 
working, and if not (and it was not often that they were 
not), then half the blanket would be drawn up about 
their shoulders, but never over their heads. 

The chief's squaw was one of the cleanest women 
about her cooking that I have ever seen. If she were 
cooking or baking and stopped to bring in wood for her 
fire or cover a pack, she would nut touch the food again 
before she had washed her hands. No white man need 
fear eating any. part of his peck of dirt in anything that 
she cooked. They bake the bread before each meal, 
using baking powder, and making the bread in flat cakes, 
then baking it in a frying-pan; and some of the best 
bread I have ever eaten has been that baked by these 
squaws. Sometimes they boiled the meat; but generaliy, 
if it was fresh, they fried it; and a standing dish with us 
three times a day, if not ate so often, was the white fat 
olf the buffalo, dried and eaten raw. 1 got to like it in 
time, ard could eat my share. They made the coffee 
very strong, and the squaw will put a lot of.sugar in 
each man’s tin cup before handing it to him; but if a 
white man is present, she will offer him the sugar to 
put in himself. 1 knew their custom, and the first time 
she offered me the sugar, I told her to. put it in the 
— herself—that her hands were clean. That pleased 

er. 

The camp was on a river bank with a high prairie 
around it, and the wolves would come on this prairie 
and sit here howling all night long. It would be no use 
to try to shoot them; but the chief had two cne-ounce 
bottles of strychnine in his packs—he had almost every- 
thing in these packs—and getting the strychnine, I put 
out bait for the wolves. I would put it ont in the even- 
ing, then next morning I and the boys would put in all 
forencon hunting up our dead wolves and skinning them. 
We generally found them close to waier; they would get 
a dose of my poison, then hunt up the nearest water, 
drink and dic. We took about 159 of their skins, which 
the squaws cured for us, and we got a dollar in trade for 
each of them when on our way home the following 
spring. 

When we had been in this camp about three weeks the 
buffalo left us again, and we followed them. Two days’ 
march from here going directly west bronght us to a 
creek that was not down on my map, although this map 
was an official one printed by the War Department; but 
1 explored this creek now to its source, then put it on 
my map. 

Just west of us now was New Mexico. I knew about 
where the boundary line was. Our cavalry under General 
Mackenzie had done a good deal of exploring in this 
country, but most of it south of this, and had corrected 
the map. These maps needed some correcting, too, for 
when I was a small boy I had been shown the Great 
American Desert on the map. and had heen told all about 
it, and a good deal mcre; and a few years after, while 
still a boy, | had crossed this desert, or a part of it, at 
least,-and found it to be no desert at all, but a lever plain 
covered with buffalo grass and buffalo. 

The chief said thit now he was as far west as he 
meant to go; the buffalo were here; they could not get 
away from us it seemed, and although we might drive 
them still further west, the Mexican hunters who were 
west of us would send them east to us again. These 
Mexicans were hunting buffalo under white men for 
their hides, the chief told me. Nothing could take place 
in this country and this chief nct know it. I used to 
think that 1 could follow. a trail, and lt could; but I was 
like a schoolboy’ learning his letters alongside of this 
chief. When out with him [ was still learning something 
every day. Nothing escaped his’ notice; tf a blade of 
grass was turned the wrong way, he would see why be- 
fcre he went further. 

When we had been a few days in camp here, I con- 
cluded to go on a hunt of my own further west. I took 
two boys about fourteen years old. one of them my pet 
boy, the Antelope, without whom I never went anywhere, 
and the other was named the Crow. I took some bread, 
coffee, sugar and salt, and leaving my gun in camp, bor- 
rowed a Winchester from the chief. I wanted a maga- 
zine gun, and there were Winchesters in camp. he 
boys could not get arms, so they had only bows and 
arrows. I took the white pony to ride. I had been 
riding him every day now. and had made a pet of him. 
I could dismount and walk off and he would follow me 
all day if I wanted him to. 

Going directly west, when a few miles from camp we 
ran into a big herd of buffalo, and getting behind them, 
started them toward camp for our men to get. then kept 
cn again. ] wanted a deer or antelope, but found none. 
Then late in the afternocn we scared up a flock of prairie 
chickens, and the boys got a number of them, using 
their bows and arrows. J] could not do any shooting 
here. I was not as good a shot as the men | found in 
bocks. I did not find them anywhere else, for the reason 
that they are not to be found outside of these boys’ books. 
I could not cut off a chicken’s head with a Winchester, 
and did not want to waste my cartridges anyhow; I 
might need them for more dangerous game than prairie 
chickens. 

We camped at a small pond on the open prairie, there 
being no timber in sight. I did not like to camp here, 
for from the looks of the clonds I thought we might 
have a storm before next merning: but this was the best 
we could do; so staking our ponies out on grass, we 
cooked the chickens. then Isy dcwn on our. saddle 
Llankets—an Indian bey on each side of me. We needed 
no camp guard here; nothing could get near us and these 
boys not know it. A 

Just before sunrise next morning that norther -that I 
had been Ieoking for came up and brought a snowstorm 
with it. So getting our saddles on we started to-look 
for timber, and at ten o’clock a blue streak away across 
the prairie told me I had found it, or would find it when 
I got that far. 

The snow was still falling, but not heavy, and just on 
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this side of that timber, when crossing a draw—a dry 
watercourse—we scared up a band of antelope that had 
been lying down in here to get out of the storm. Jump- 
ing off the pony, I turned the Winchester loose, and two 
of the antelope dropped. We let them lie here, then kept 
on to the timber, which we found to be down in a small 
cafion. There was good grass and water down there, 
and the cafion ran east and west; that sheltered us from 
the wind. As soon as we had our ponies tied out, I 
and the Antelope went after our game, while the Crow, 
who was cook for the expedition, started a fire and got 
his coffee on in quart tin cups. We brought in the ante- 
lope, then leaving the boy to dress them, I put up a shel- 
ter out of pine boughs and saddle blankets to keep the 
snow off us. Between now and next morning the three 
of us had about finished one antelope, and the boys had 
started in on the other. I managed to get all I needed 
at dinner and supper, but the boys put in the first part of 
the night half the time making and smoking cigarettes 
and the-rest of the time broiling steaks and ribs; then 
they went to bed—or I thought they did—but they were 
up several times between then and morning cooking more 
meat and eating it. : 

An Indian can eat all day if he has it, then go a week 
without eating anything and not growl unless he thinks 
that you have something of which he is not getting his 
share. I was not Indian enough yet, nor never got to be 
Indian enough, to want to eat more than three times a 
day. 

it had cleared off next morning, and after breakfast 
the boys started off after more antelope, while I took the 
gun and went up along the cafion to hunt turkeys or 
anything large enough fcr a .44 ball, but saw nothing, 
and after a while came back to camp to wait for the 
boys to come in. I wanted to leave now since the 
weather had got warm again. I had hardly sat down 
when I heard a shot fired off on the prairie, and a 
moment after my boys came tumbling down the bank 
here so badly scared that they could not speak. ; 

I asked them no questions, but taking up the carbine 
pumped a load into the chamber, then got it to my 
shoulder and pointed up the hill, just as a white man 
rode forward. 


“Halt!” I told him. “Up with your hands—quick, 


now !” ; ‘ 
He pulled up his horse, and his hands went up quick 
enough for me even; he seemed not to be able to get 


them up quick enough or high enough to suit himself, 
though his gun lay across his legs as he sat in the sad- 
dle, but mine was in my hands here pointed at him. 

The Antelope had got over his scare now, and the 
first thing he did was to reach and take one of my pis- 
tels and throw up the hammer; the next thing would be 
a ball sent into that man there. He never knew how near 
death he was. : 

“Wait,” I told the boy, “I’ll tell you when to shoot. 

The Crow took the other pistol. I heard his hammer 
go up, but knew he would not fire until I told him. 
These pistols were now where I wanted them. If there 
were any more shooting to be done here, these boys 
could and would do their share of it. 

The man’s hands began to drop. J ‘ 

“Keep those hands up, sir, or I’ll send a ball into you! 
T told him. 

“Why, I don’t want to hurt you, partner. I would be a 
fool to fire at you now.” : 

“Well, I won't take your word for it. Have you got 
anyone along with you?” 

“Yes, sir, I have two Mexicans. They have stopped 
back here, I reckon,” and he was about to look back, 
when I said, “Keep your head this way and call them.” 

He did so, and both came im sight now, their hands 
up alsc. Had they becn white men their guns would 
probably have been up, but a Mexican never does any- 
thing until he is told, then does it wrong, if possible. 

“Is that all of your party?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir, this is all. Now can’t I get my hands down? 
We ain’t dangerous.” 7 : 

“Not now you are not. There is a little difference be- 
tween shooting at two boys who have no arms and three 
of us who have and know how to use them. Yes, put 
your hands down and come in. I only wanted to be sure 
that you did no more shooting.” ' F 

They led their horses down, and the white man said: 
“T had not the least idea that there were any white men 
but myself in the country.” 

“Tt is a good thing for you that there was, or else there 
would be no white man alive here now. Had there been 
a party of the tribe these boys belong to here instead of 
me, they would have killed you so quick you would never 
have known who did it. What was your idea in firing 
at these boys, anyhow?” . 

“Why, I shot a mile above their heads. I would not 
shcot « boy, of course, even if he is an Indian.” E 

“Then never do a trick like that again. If I had said, 
‘Shcot!’ a few minutes ago, that boy would have sent a 
bali through you in a hurry.” 5 

“Yes, I reckon he would—that is, if he could hit me. 
I wes afraid he might be fool enough to try.” . 

“Don’t worry about his not hitting you. He would hit 
you, and hit you where you live, too.” 

The boys still had the pistols; they would not put 
them up now until I told them to do it, and the Antelope 
kept eyeing this man. He at least understood part or 


all of what was said, as I had been teaching him English. ° 


“Put the pistols away now,” I told them in Comanche, 
“the war is over.” They laughed and returned the 
pistols. ; J 

“Can you talk their iingo?” the man asked. 

“A little, enough to make myself understood, and these 
boys both understand English.” I thought I would tell 
him so, as then he might be careful about what he said. 
These boys might meet him some time again when there 
was no white man with them, and they have long 
memories. He took the hint, and I heard no more about 
Indians. : 

I got out the tobacco now and we made cigarettes; 
the boys had no more shucks for wrappers they told me, 
so I got them a bunch from these Mexicans. This man 
told me that he had a large party of Mexicans west of 
this killing buffalo. He used lances, he said. I had heard 
that they did, but had never seen them used, and told 
him that a Colt was good enough forme. 

He wanted us to go home with him and visit his camp. 
I should have liked to have done so, but he was too far 


out of my road. I meant to go south from here, and 
not any further west. I had told the chief before leav- 
ing that I might be gone a week, and did not want to 
stay longer lest he should be uneasy and send out to 
hunt for us. 

There was a lieutenant of ours with half a troop of 
cavalry out here somewhere, and I asked this man if he 
knew where this camp was. Yes, he did, but it was a 
long distance south of this. He could direct me, though, 
if I wanted to see him. 

I did not want to see him. In fact, he would be about 
the last man out here that I would care to see; for I had 
not been sent out here to go prowling all over New 
Mexico with two young Indians, but to stay in that In- 
dian camp and keep them out of mischief. There was 
no danger of their getting into any or I should not have 
left them; but it would be of no use for me to tell 
him so, and ke would waste some of his valuable time 
and some of mine in telling me what I had been sent here 
for. It would all be wasted, though. I did not want any 
more orders, and wanted to know where he probably 
was so that I could steer clear of him. 

We got our saddles on now, and all left here, keeping 
each other company for a few miles; then these men 
turned north, while we kept on toward the southwest. 

Casta BLANco. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


s se 
Growing Wild Turkeys. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

AND why not? One man’s recreation is in studying the 
haunts and habits of the chickadee, the swan, the black 
bear or field mice; of another the chief delight is in 
angling for black bass, sea trout, pike or sunfish; his 
neighbor takes stock in nothing but canoes, paddles, 
creeks, rapids and rivers; and those four gunners coming 
up the road hunt respectively quail, deer, rabbits and 
turkeys. And no man knows better than this last-named 
nimrod what a keen eye, quick ear, power of mimicry 
and tireless legs are good tor. And more than this, no 
man knows better how to keep a cool nerve under a 
hard strain if we may except the deer hunter and his 
brother hunter who goes out for sheep, elk or moose. 
Then why not turkeys? 

Thousands of acres cf farm and forest land in all the 
New England, Middle, Southern and Central Mississippi 
States would make veritable paradises for wild turkeys 
if they were once stocked with these noble birds. And 
the amount of good sport that might be had in a few 
years by a little effort upon the part of the populace 
can only be imagined. 

But just here is the most serious obstacle in the work 
of stocking a section of country with turkeys. It is 
practically impossible to restrain people from killing 
them at every opportunity, in season and out, Sunday, 
Monday and every other day, old or young, either or both 
sexes and by any means, legitimately or diabolically, 
day or night, lean or fat. The people simply go mad 
after them, and the only compensation the propagators 
have is in the thought that perhaps some of the reckless 
gunners will surely pepper each other with No. 4 shot. 

In the winter of 1888 four pairs of fine wild turkeys 
wandered into the woody hills back of our home. They 
were part of a large flock we had grown from birds ob- 
tained in the mountains of Central Pennsylvania. They 
became nervous at my young brothers’ style of catching 
them—namely, by picking out the birds wanted and 
shooting their heads off—and betook themselves to the 
woods. The next season these birds made a brave fight 
for existence, and succeeded in reaching September over 
forty strong, and this in spite of the fact that one man 
accidentally found one nest of nine eggs which he 
hatched at home, of course; another fellow shot and 
killed a hen brooding a flock of poults a week or two old, 
and other equally atrocious raids. 

It was a sight worth seeing! Somewhere on those 
chestnut ridges, basking in the warm sunlight that 
glinted between the trees that made the resting birds look 
like a dozen, a score, yes, two dozen figures-in purple and 
green gold, these noble birds reclined upon the brown 
leaves and dreamed of old pastures teeming with grass- 
hoppers, chestnut trees from which the brown nuts 
rustled like rain, wild grapes loaded with purple fruit, 
and here and there a field of buckwheat and corn from 
which a small tribute would occasionally be exacted! 
Yes, they were beautiful, those wild fellows, ten to 
twelve pounds for hens, and thirteen to eighteen pounds 
ior gobblers, and as fleet of foot and strong of wing as 
the wind itself. 

But their halcyon days were of short duration, for all 
the guns within a radius of ten miles were soon in pur- 
suit of them, and ceased only when but a straggling, 
widely scattered remnant was left. 

This taught us the folly of trying to stock a locality 
with these birds under ordinary conditions. But some- 
thing might be done if the work were taken up by a 
club with some means back of it. In fact, I believe I 
could stock a large preserve or a section of farming 
country at small cost comparatively. 

The exclusive right to shoot over all the territory in 
question would be obtained of the owners and tenants. 
The actual tenants of each farm might be permitted to 
quietly take one or two turkeys each year, one for 
Thanksgiving, another for Christmas, after the flocks 
had once got a good foothold. Compensation for actual 
damage done crop of corn and buckwheat (they would 
injure no others) should be made where it amounted to 
more than the value of two turkeys allowed each tenant, 
and a liberal reward for apprehending illegal killing and 
trespassing. This would, I think, insure the faithful 
service of all dwelling on the stocked grounds. 

To a certain extent the turkeys would get beyond any 
ordinary preserve, and would fall victims to hunters; 
but they would never be decimated, for they soon learn 
where safety lies. Again, they may be raised and 
stocked upon forest land where there are few inhabitants, 
and these can usually be paid to protect the turkeys, thus 
insuring large flocks and good hunting. 

Well, don’t imagine that you are going to have any 
serious trouble getting your game home when you have 
your preserve stocked and go out after the birds some 
fine September or October morning. You will see where 
they have been feeding beneath the acorn and chestnut 


trees; you will probably hear them calling at a distance 
in the forest, and may see a number hastily disappearing 
in the shadowy distance; and you get a crack at a fine 
old gobbler that you have warily called to a point almost 
outside the range of your rifle (for it is small caliber), 
and to your delight may see flutter his last at your feet. 
And again you may bring in three or four from one 
day’s hunt, while your less fortunate comrade may hunt 
four days and bring in nothing but his tired frame. But 
you have enough for both, and the central roast will 
compensate for the vain tramping over the hills. 


Georce Enty. 
Tempveron, Pa, 





Death of Old Non Comprend. 


Joe Francis told it to me in this way, when we were 
at supper at Rippogenus: 

“One fall I was guiding Frank Hinkley; Louie Nicho- 
las was guiding another sport. We were near the mouth 
of Alligash. rank said, ‘Joe, do you speak French?’ 

“I don’t know a word of French, but I said ‘Yes.’ 

Well,’ says Frank, ‘ I want you to go down to the 
St. John’s with me this afternoon to get some milk and 
butter and eggs.’ 

“I told him to get Nicholos, as I knew he spoke 
French; but he must have me; so I thought I could work 
it. I asked Nicholas in Indian what milk, butter and 
eggs were in French, and I kept saying over the words 
till I thought I knew them. Well, when we came to the 
first house, Frank Says, ‘Joe, let ‘us stop here.’ 

“When I tried to remember the words I found I had 
forgotten them all. There were a lot of children out 
doors, and I says, ‘Frank, you don’t want to stop here. 
This is a school house. Don’t you see the children?’ 
I was in hopes I might get time to remember, but Frank 
would go in. Well, when we got in there were over a 
cozen children. They had no ladder, but there were pins 
driven into the corner posts, and the children were run- 
ning upstairs just like mice. Frank says, ‘Joe, fire away 
your French.’ 

“I asked the woman in Indian. She says, ‘Non com- 
prend.’ Frank says, “What does she say?’ I says, ‘She 
Says there is an old peddler named Non Comprend 
who comes round every week and buys all the milk, but- 
ter and eggs. He has just been round.’ Frank says, 
‘Then we will try the next house.’ 

“I asked the next woman in Indian. She says, ‘Non 
comprend.’ I says, ‘There, Frank; didn’t you hear her 
say Non Comprend? I tell you, Frank, it is no use; 
that old Non Comprend has just been and bought up all 
the milk and eggs and butter there is.’ Frank says, ‘I 
don’t believe you can speak French.’ I told him I could, 
but no one could get any milk and butter and eggs when 
they were all bought up. 

“Well, next day we were paddling down the St. John, 
and where the road came close to the river there was a 
funeral. I saw a boy on the bank, and I says, ‘Boy, 
whose funeral is this?’ It was a French boy, and he 
says, ‘Non comprend.’ I says, “There, Frank, do you 
hear that? He says it is old Non Comprend’s funeral.’ 
‘Never was so glad in my life that old Non Comprend 
is dead. Now we can get all the milk and butter and 
eggs we want.’” M. Harpy. 





In Appreciation of Cabia Blanco. 


_ I've been reading your work, C. B., from the smallest 
jotting upward, and if I’ve skipped any it was because 
I didn’t see it. I know something about those old buf- 
falo bows, with their dark brown matting of sinew glued 
on the back, and the dirty old rag wrapped around the 
middle, the back as wide as a shovel to a small boy’s 
hands. I had one once, with a sheaf of flint-headed 
arrows, now full thirty years ago; but I could as easily 
use a crowbar as that bow! The arrows were another 
matter, and gave me cause to love a long bow from 
that day till now. Incidentally, an enemy might say I 
—_ use One, on a pinch; but why not? ’Tis a warrior’s 
trade. 

But I’m truly glad for that translation of your name! 
Taken with probable age, possible youthful hirsute char- 
acteristics, and a wild shot at impossible Spanish, I’d 
figured it out as “Tow-head” in my mind. That was 
my name some forty years ago; but I was perfectly ready 


to give it up if you had a prior claim. How! Give us 
plenty more. me 


Boston, Mass. 





Medicine in Camp. 

_ Cuicaco, Jan. 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: I no- 
ticed Mr. George Kennedy’s inquiry about medicines to 
be taken in camp. am an old-time camper; have 
camped all over the Northwest, often a hundred miles 
from the railroad. Some years ago one of our eminent 
physicians here, Dr. Gustav Fiitterer, a fine sportsman, 
whose office is in the Venetian building, presented me 
with a small medicine case which I have carried ever 
since, and which, in my estimation, cannot be improved 
upon. It is about 8 inches long, 5 inches wide, and 2% 
inches thick. It contains about thirty small glass tubes 
filled with condensed tablets; has forceps, a lancet, hypo- 
dermic syringe, plasters, surgeons’ needles, and a printed 
list of contents and how and when to use same. I always 
carry the little case on my trips, and it has proven of 
great value in many instances. 

If you wish to see it, or if any of your readers wish 
to have one made like it, I shall be only too glad to ex- 
press vou the small case and its contents. Besides the 
case, I always carry two rolls of bandages, one narrow 
and one wide, and a small package of antiseptic cotton. 


E. Lipxav. 





“Next time you're in the armory,” said the captain of 
G Company, proudly, “take a look at our room. We've 
had it repainted and refurnished throughout.” “I saw it,” 
replied the major, “and really, sir, your room is better 
than your company.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 





First Young Highwayman (in dark and deserted street) 
—“Say, Chimmie, is dey any danger in bein’ out late at 
night like dis?” nd Highwayman—“Naw! O’ course 
dey ain’t. Why, we is d’ real dangers !”—Li 
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National Park Game. 


From the annual report of Major John Pitcher, U. S. A., Supt. 
Game. 
[he past winter was an exceedingly favorable one for 


all game in the Park, except the wild herd of buffalo. 
There is danger that this herd may become extinct in the 
course of time, and our new herd was started none too 
soon, As stated in previous reports, the remnant of 
the wild herd is located on the head of Pelican Creek. 
This is an exceedingly unfavorable country for them to 
winter in, for in that section the snowfall is very heavy, 
and the only way that they can keep alive is by grazing 
on the few places kept open by the hot springs. This 
herd could be driven out of that locality and possibly a 
few of them caught up, but it is more than likely that the 
greater part of them would be killed in the attempt. In- 
stead of attempting to catch up the old ones, men are 
sent out each spring for the purpose of capturing the 
young calves, which are brought in to this place, raised 
by a domestic cow, and then turned out in the inclosure 
with the tame herd. The capture and transportation of 
these animals to a point where they can be cared for is 
an exceedingly difficult and somewhat dangerous matter, 
for at the season when it is necessary to make the at- 
tempt, the men have to travel on snowshoes, and the 
snow is usually in wretched condition for such work. 

Last summer a lot of hay was cut and stacked up for 
these buffalo at what was supposed to be the most con- 
venient point for them, but when the scouts went out 
there in the spring this stack was so deeply covered with 
snow that they were unable to find it. Up to the present 
time three calves have been caught up from the wild 
herd and placed with the new or tame herd. Two of 
these are males and one is a female. 

If for any reason the wild herd should abandon their 
present range on the head of Pelican Creek and should 
move down to the lower country where they formerly 
lived, the chances of their survival would be greatly in- 
creased, and they might become the progenitors of a con- 
siderable wild herd. The increase in certain semi- 
domesticated herds justifies a hope that this wild herd 
may be saved. 


The New Buffalo Herd. 


The increase in this herd during the past season has 
been very encouraging. It now consists of thirty-nine 
animals, and they are all in fine condition. The follow- 
ing table shows the yearly increase in the herd since its 
establishment, and also gives the number of males and 
females. The bull which is noted as having died, is the 
one which was turned out with the wild herd on Pelican 
Creek. He wandered away from the herd and died on 
the edge of the lake near the Thumb station. The cow 
which died broke her leg by stepping into a badger hole 
while running in the pasture. Every effort was made to 
save her, but it was impossible to do so. 








Males. Females. Total. 
Purchased October, 1902......... se oe 18 21 
Born, spring of 1903..... ~~ os 3 5 
Caught spring of 1903... 2 ~ 2 
Total Oe. t, GE Lac sscevcoctdceces 7 21 28 

Born spring Of 1904......scecssesesssess 6 6 Te 
Canght sprimg Gf TGR. .ccccosncncvsescee oe 1 1 
DOME cccucadascsveresesbencwesseeensn 13 28 41 
Died spring and summer, 1904.......... 1 1 2 
Total. Oot: A, Wi encccccctscedcccsss 12 27 39 


Antelope. 


The herd of antelope which winters on the northern 
slope of Mount Everts and near the town of Gardiner 
is doing exceedingly well, and seems to be increasing 
in numbers. About 1,150 were seen and counted last 
winter by both the scouts and members of the detach- 
ment now permanently located at the new station near 
the gate at Gardiner. As all stock has been kept off this 
range during the past year, or ever since the fence near 
Gardiner has been completed, the grass or winter feed 
tor these animals should be in better shape than it has 
been for a number of years, and unless a very deep snow 
falls in the late spring, they will certainly do well this 
winter. A few have already discovered the new alfalfa 
field that has been started this year in front of the town 
of Gardiner. While this field, which is about 50 acres in 
extent, will not yield much of a crop of hay this season, 
next year it should produce a crop of from 100 to 200 
tons, which will be sufficient to carry the antelope 
through the winter, no matter how severe it may be. 


Deer. 


The blacktail or mule deer are also undoubtedly in- 
creasing in numbers, and are becoming more tame and 
fearless each year. One hundred and twenty were 
counted on the parade ground of Fort Yellowstone one 
day last winter, and this is considerably more than have 
ever been seen at any time in the past. 


Mountain Sheep. 


The band of mountain sheep which winters on Mount 
verts was fed quite liberally last spring, and therefore 
Passed through the winter in good shape. A few have 

€n seen during the past summer in the vicinity of their 
teding corral, but as yet we have been unable to deter- 
mine the increase in this band. A new band of about 
100 was seen last winter near the northwestern corner 
of the park. Where they came from or where they spent 
the past summer no one at present knows, but we are 
in hopes that they have taken up their permanent resi- 
dence within the limits of the Park. If this band is 


ghey the Park it will be located within the next month 


Bear. 


There seems to be about the same number of bear in 
the Park as we had Jast year, and, as they can be seen 
at any time about the various hotels,- they still con- 
tinue to be a great source of interest to the tourists, and 
give but little trouble, except where people fail to obey the 
few simple rules concerning them. One man, an employe 
of the hotel at the lake, was slightly injured by a bear 
during the past summer, but from the best information 
that I could get, I believe that this man got simply what 
he deserved for his violation of the rules and regulations, 
and that his punishment by the bear was a good lesson 
for others. 

In almost every case where a bear has become unruly 
or troublesome it has been due to-the fact that he has 
been fed and petted by some misguided individual. This 
is a mistaken kindness, as sooner or later it usually re- 
sults in the death of the bear, for whenever it is reported 
that they have become troublesome or dangerous, a scout 
is sent out to investigate the matter, and if he finds the 
facts to be as stated, he quietly executes the offender. 


Mountain Lion, Lynx and Coyotes. 


With the increase of horned game in the Park, a cor- 
responding increase has taken place in the carnivora. 
Mountain lions or panthers, formerly not abundant, are 
now quite common, though rarely seen. They prey 
chiefly, perhaps, upon the elk, but are known to be very 
destructive also-to deer and mountain sheep. Deer and 
elk are so abundant that the number killed by the 
panthers could- perhaps be spared; but the case is very 
different- with the mountain sheep, which, on account of 
their small numbers, should be carefully protected. 

It therefore seemed necessary to destroy the panthers, 
and a pack of hotinds has been procured which last win- 
ter rendered good service and enabled our game warden 
and scouts to kill fifteen of these animals. 

The mountain sheep which winter near the Mammoth 
Hot Springs range chiefly on Mount Everts, and this is 
therefore a favorite winter hunting ground for the 
panthers. After each fresh snow during the winter 
hunters with dogs are sent around Mount Everts, and 
if a panther has visited it the hounds take up the fresh 
trail and usually bring the animal to bay, when the 
hunters coming up shoot it. Usually the lions take to 
the trees, but last winter one was driven into an aban- 
doned shaft sunk years ago by coal prospectors. Here 
he drove off the dogs, but traps were set just within the 
entrance, which was then stopped up, and the next day 
the animal was found in the trap and killed. 

The Canada lynx and bay lynx are not abundant, and 
owing to their habits are seldom seen. They prey chiefly 
on birds and small mammals, and probably seldom attack 
the large game, though now and then they may kill a 
chance calf elk or fawn. The injury that they do is 
trifling, and no measures have been taken for their 
destruction. 

It is the general impression that coyotes are protected 
in the Park, but this is far from true, for it is a well- 
known fact that they are very destructive to the young 
game of all kinds, and we therefore use every means 
to get rid of them. The game warden, scouts, and cer- 
tain good shots among the soldiers are directed to kil 
them whenever the opportunity is offered. They are also 
destroyed by the use of traps and poison, and during 
the past winter between 75 and 100 of these animals were 
killed. 


Feed for Large Game. 


Owing to the limited winter range for all large game, 
both within the boundary of the Park ‘and in the sur- 
rounding country, it is only a question of time when it 
will become absolutely necessary to provide feed for this 
game during at least a portion of the winter. There are 
a number of places in the Park, particularly along the 
Yellowstone and Lamar rivers, near the northern border 
of the Park and in the midst of the chief winter range 
of the large game, where a large quantity of alfalfa and 
hay could be raised at a comparatively small cost. As I 
have already stated, we have experimented in a small 
way in feeding the mountain sheep, deer and antelope in 
the vicinity of the Mammoth Hot Springs, and the 
marked improvement in the condition and increase in 
the number of these animals seem to warrant carrying 
this experiment to a much greater extent. 

It will probably never be necessary to feed any of our 
game during the entire winter, but I am of the opinion 
that in the future it should be treated in about the same 
way that the cattlemen handle their range stock; in other 
words, in case of a very bad winter or a spring, when 
the snow falls very deep and a crust forms over it, we 
should have a number of haystacks scattered about the 
range, so that the greater part of the game could be fed 
just a sufficient amount to carry them over the dangerous 
period, which in mest cases would not continue for 
more than a week or two. 

During the time that I have been in the Park the 
winters have been particularly favorable for the large 
game, and only a small percentage have died of starva- 
tion at any time; but this is not to continue indefinitely, 
and in the near future we are liable to lose a large 
mou of game if the precaution suggested above is not 
taken. 


Fish and Fish Hatchery. 


Durinc the past summer the United States Fish Com- 
‘mission. has constructed a small frame building at the 
West Thumb of the Yellowstone Lake, for the purpose 
of eyeing the eggs of the black-spotted trout. is sta- 


tion has heretofore been in charge of the superintendent 
of the hatchery at Spearfish, South Dakota, but on ac- 
count of the distance and inconvenient railroad com- 
munication between this point and Spearfish, it would 
seem much 


better to place the station in the Park under 








the care of the superintendent ef the hatchery at Boze- 
man, Montana. 

It was the intention of Mr. Booth, the superintendent 
of the Spearfish station, to place quite a large plant of 
eastern brook and Loch Leven trout in the Park this 
spring; but owing to a flood or cloudburst at his station, 
which interfered with his plans, only 21,000 brook trout 
could be shipped. This shipment, however, was very 
acceptable, and these young trout were all planted in 
Willow Creek, the stream where they were most needed. 


s e 
Snaileries. 

THE rearing of snails as a food-product is by no means 
a new industry, and it is to-day carried on in various 
European countries, especially in France and Italy. Many 
species are regarded as edible, but the large white snail 
(Helix pomatia) seems to be the snail that is generally 
preferred. The Romans reared this species in enormous 
quantities in gardens or inclosures, banked or surrounded 
with ashes and sawdust, so that the snails could not get 
out, feeding them on bran and sodden wine. These snail- 
eries are said by Pliny to have been invented by Fulvius 
Herpinus some time before the civil wars between Cesar 
and Pompey; and from another Latin author, Varro, we 
learn all about snail stews and how to make them. It is 
from the Roman period that snails as delicacies have 
descended to us. According to Varro, the Romans also 
grew their snails so large that the shells of some would 
hold ten quarts! 

Besides rearing these wonderful snails in cochlearia, 
they also drew supplies from Capri, Sicily, and the 
Balearic Isles, as we learn that from these places came 
the snails that were most prized in the Roman market. 
The Romans further acclimatized this gasteropod, and 
spread their taste for it, in all the provinces they con- 
quered, Gaul or France retaining the taste to this day. 

The Helix pomatia is in England an introduced and not 
2 native snail, and is called the Roman snail, because it is 
generally supposed to have been brought here by the 
Romans, though tradition has it that it was first intro- 
duced by monks into Cambridgeshire, and also that it 
was introduced into Surrey—where it is known as the 
Italian snail—by one of the Countesses of Arundel. The 
Helix pomatia, however, whether introduced or not, is 
now found from Finland to Lombardy. 

All edible snails are nocturnal hermaphrodites. and be- 
long to a family which are distinguished into three groups 
—sea, fresh-water and land snails. Our interest at present 
hes with the last named. Besides Helix pomatia, the 
other snails that are used as food are Helix aspersa (the 
commos garden snail), and Helix nemoralis (the wood 
snail). ih the United States edible snails are frequently 
to be seen exposed for sale; but they are not raised in 
that country, and those on sale have been shipped to 
America alive from Europe. In Vienna, again, during 
Lent there is a large snail market, the snails coming in 
barrels from Swabia. The great center for the consump- 
tion of snails, however, is Paris and some of the French 
provinces. ‘There is, indeed, a very large trade in this 
commodity in France, the large white snail being in 
special demand in Paris, while the garden and wood 
snails are in common use among poorer consumers in all 
parts of France. Snails are a recognized dish in French 
menus, and the maitre d’hotel can serve you snails a la 
Cettoise, or Marsellaise, or Parisienne, or Bourguignonne, 
or Bordelaise, all being excellent ways of disguising the 
snail. For example, Bordelaise is simply a combination 
of snails, red wine, butter and garlic. Frenclimen also 
take snails medicinally for phthisis and catarrhal troubles, 
preference being given to preparations made from or with 
raw and uncooked snails. Under the name /iélicine, a 
powder is also sold in France which is said to have 
absorbed the juice of the snail. 

It must be confessed that snails by themselves make a 
very insipid dish, but this is relieved by the strong condi- 
ments that are generally used; yet owing to their glu- 
tinous nature, snails still remain a difficult morsel to 
digest—that is, if the condiments used do not excite the 
secretion of gastric juice. They should generally be con- 
sumed immediately after they are gathered. after having 
been purged of all noxious vegetable substances that they 
may contain. Instances of poisoning have been known 
to occur when the snails were picked off henbane, bella- 
donna, and other plants of like nature; but accidents of 
this kind are avoided when snails so gathered are first 
subjected, as is the usual custom, to a lengthened period 
of fasting before being used. 

The production of snails in France is now not equal 
to the demand, and large quantities are yearly imported 
from Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. During the Paris 
Exhibition of 1go00 there was such a scarcity of snails in 
the Paris markets that at one time prices rose as high as 
fifty-five francs per thousand. In the wholesale trade in 
snails in Paris from sixty to eighty millions of snails 
are received yearly. 

In this snail market there are two seasons, called 
respectively coureurs and bouchés. In the first period, 
which extends from April 15 to the end of May, gros 
blanc sells at from eight to ten francs per thousand, and 
petit gris from two to three francs. The second period is 
divided into two: the first, called voilés, extends from 
September 1 to October 15, the price for gros blanc rang- 
ing from twelve to fourteen francs, and for petit gris about 
four francs; the second is the bouchés proper, extending 
from October 15 to April, and in it prices average about 
eight francs for gros blanc and five francs for petit gris 
per thousand. 

The snails that are sold in the period of bouchés have 
generally been kept in snaileries, where at the first frost 
they inter themselves about ten to fifteen centimeters 
deep, and secrete a slime, which, mixed with the earth, 
forms a cement. The -xails sold during the voilés peried 
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are those which have not been placed in preserves after 
being picked up, but have been simply shut up in pens, 
where, through want of nourishment or from unhatural 
conditions, they have only formed at the entrance to the 
shell a simple veil of slime. f J 

Snails, as has already been noted, are nocturnal in their 
habits, moving about and eating during the night, espe- 
cially so during the rains of spring. In the period known 
as coureurs they are gathered on dewy mornings or after 
heavy showers; consequently when there is a wet sprin 
enormous quantities come to hand in the markets o 
Paris. It may be added that they are “moist goods” to 
handle, and therefore become easily heated, and deterio- 
rate in three or four days. It is during this season that 
they are sold in the streets of Paris from small carts. 
The snails that are despatched to the Halles Centrales are 

cked in cases, baskets, or sacks containing from five 
fundred to two thousand each, the cases being pierced 
with holes for.aeratian. With respect to the snails that 
come to hand in the voilés and bouchés periods, these are 
generally sold by private contract to grocers, pork- 
butchers, wine-sellers, and restaurant-keepers, who pre- 
pare them and sell them to consumers. : 

The collecting of the snails is carried on in the 
provinces all day long by men, women and children, who 
with iron hooks search for them at the foot of thorn 
hedges and under ivy, and in winter in old walls. If 
lucky, a good searcher will collect from one thousand to 
fifteen hundred snails. These are paid for according to 
their weight, about a thousand snails averaging ten kilo- 
grams, and the payment varies with the prices current in 
the Paris market, but it usually ranges from twenty to 
forty centimes per kilo. This work, therefore, cannot be 
said to be well paid. The result of allowing children to 
collect them has been that they pick up and bring in snails 
that are unsalable, and as these are thrown away, broken, 
or in other ways made useless, the snail-population of the 
country, through the loss of immature young, is rapidly 
decreasing. : [ 

Generally the slack time in the snail market is during 
May and June, when the collectors endeavor to restrict 
their collections so as to place more on the market in 
August and September. In some cases, instead of being 
sent to market the snails gathered are held in reserve by 
being kept in snail preserves or gardens. The size of 
these snaileries vary greatly, according to the number of 


snails they are intended to stock. In these pens are a 
number of shelters about two meters long and one meter 
broad, and each of them looks like a wooden roof laid on 
a bed of soil having a slight slant. They are so placed 
that round about each of them food for the snails may be 
grown, and every morning the keeper has to pick up and 
replace the snails that have wandered about during the 
right in search of food. 

nail gathering and preserving does not seem to be at 
all profitable, and curiously enough we now find many 
French authorities expressing the opinion that snails, as 
an edible commodity, trade a good deal on their ancient 
fame. It is possible that snails will some day be a lost 
or exceedingly rare commodity so far as French cooks 
and gourmands are concerned. Undoubtedly the edible 
snail is getting very rare in certain parts of France, and 
i: is possible that there may come a period when a few 
edible snails will be kept and exhibited at the Jardin des 
Plantes in Paris as unique specimens of an animal which 
through man’s gastronomic voracity has disappeared. 
lhe loss will not be felt in England—Chambers’s Journal. 





Tom, Turkey and Fox. 


__A Goop fox story was told me last season by old friend 
Tom, a well-known hunter in Ticonderoga, which I will 
try to relate in his original and simple way: 

“One day I was coming down the hill leading to the 
upper part of Weedville, when I saw a big red fox walk- 
ing slowly along closely followed by a great turkey 
gobbler that would have weighed about twenty pounds. 
Knowing that the bird belonged to a neighbor’s flock 
on the next farm, I quickly stepped into some brush by 
the side of the road and got the old muzzleloader shot- 
gun ready for business. The two looked so comical that 
I had hard work to keep from shouting, but I succeeded, 
and again peered forth, and what do you think? I saw 
that fox turn about and kill that turkey in a second. 
He then looked sort of sorrowful around and lay down 
and watched the struggling bird. He then got up and 
went over and took a good sniff at his game, when I let 
him have it for all I was worth. He hardly moved from 
his tracks, and I afterward sold his skin for three dol- 
lars. I walked up the hill with my prize and sent word 
to the neighbor that a fox had killed his gobbler, and 
for him to come down and get him. Do you know that 
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old chap always had it in for me that I had shot his 
turkey, and said that they found a shot or two in his 
carcass when they dressed it. Well, perhaps they did. 
The fox was pretty clcse to the bird, and I was a good 
ten rods away when I shot.” 

I have seen a fox annoy turkeys in a meadow, when 
they would form in battle array, with the old ones out- 
side and the young inside the circle, at the same time 
making loud cries and showing fighting spirit in abund- 
ance. I never waited to see the outcome of Reynard’s 
tactics for fear of missing a gocd shot; but I am sure 
that in the case referred to by my friend, the fox per- 
suaded the old gobbler that he was afraid of him, and 
cut him out of the flock to make the killing the easier 
for himself. Then he would net have to carry the bird 
so far to eat his share. Peter FLint 





Panthers in Pennsylvania? 


Reapers of Mr, Samuel N. Rhoads’s extremely inter 
esting volume on the “Mammals of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey” will recall frequent mention of the cbserva- 
tions of Mr. Seth Nelson, an old hunter and trapper, with 
whom Mr. Rhoads made many excursions and had fre- 
quent correspondence. 

From his studies of Pennsylvania fauna, Mr. Rhoads 
concluded that the panther is extinct, and so declares. 
Recently he received from Mr. Nelscn a letter which in 
substance is as follows: 

“Jan. 10, 1905—Mr. S. N. Rhoads: Dear Sir—TI just 
read in the National Sportsman of a man killing a 
panther near Port Jervis, N. Y., measuring eight feet 
one inch. A hunter at Eaglesmere, Pa., saw that animal 
and two panthers were seen near Eaglesmere this fall. 
One panther was killed at Meadix Run this fall 
measuring eleven feet. Two bear hunters in Cameron 
county, about ten or eleven miles from where 
you and I were trapping and hunting, got after a very 
large panther with two bear dogs. They treed the 
panther twice, and then the panther licked the dogs, so 
they would not look after it any more. The hunters saw 
the panther jump off the tree, but could not get a sure 
shot at him. Meadix Run is in Elk county. I killed 
five bears and two deer this fall and one wildcat near my 
camp. Seto NEtson.” 

Keatinc, Clinton Co,, Pa 
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In Massachusetts. 


Boston, Jan. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: At a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Central Getn- 
mittee for Protection of Fish and Game, last evening, 
George M. Poland, Esq., of Wakefield, was chosen chair- 
man to succeed Mr. H. A. Estabrook, of Iitchburg, who 
desired to be relieved of the duties. Mr. Poland is 
House chairman of the legislative Committce on Pro- 
bate and Chancery, to which has been referred a bill 
to prohibit the killing of game by use of the automatic 
gun. The committee passed a vote indorsing the 
measure, and a similar vote was passed later in the even- 
ing by the Board of Management of the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Protective Association. The Central 
Committee also passed a resolution giving its hearty in- 
dorsement of the Shiras bill for the protection of wild- 
fowl now before Congress. The committee and the 
board voted to support the bill presented ky the Board of 
Agriculture, which calls for an appropriation of $3,000 
for the publishing of a pamphlet on birds and their uses 
to the farmer. he purpose of this publication is to 
stimulate the study of the farmers’ feathered friends, 
and disseminate information concerning their habits and 
the importance of their care and protection, 

Mr. E. Howe Forbush, State ornithologist, last year 
prepared a valuable monograph on the destruction of 
birds in Massachusetts in 1903, which was published by 
the Board of Agriculture, his data being derived chiefly 
from reports of a large number of observers in various 
sections of the State. In regard to quail, he expressed 
the opinion, based on the reports sent in, that 95 per 
cent, of them died from cold and starvation during the 
winter. } z 

At the meeting of the board, the standing committees 
on publication, legislation, enforcement of laws, etc., 
were appointed, and Hon. C. M. Bryant, of Quincy, spoke 
forcibly in favor of a bill which he will introduce in the 
Legislature providing for the payment of a bounty on 
foxes. He stated that the Blue Hills Reservation was a 
great breeding place for them, and that they are increas- 
ing very rapidly there and making their way out into 
the surrounding country, causing destruction to bird 
life and great loss to the farmers and poultry raisers. 
His poultry farm and yards are in the infested neighbor- 
hood, and he states that he had offered $5 bounty to any- 
one who would bring him the carcass of a fox killed on 
his premises. It being late in the evening when the mat- 
ter was brought up, and several members having startel 
for trains, it was thought best to defer action to another 
meeting, which will be held soon. With Mr. Kinney 
and Salem D. Charles on one side, and Col. Dimick and 
Mayor Bryant on the other, there would seem to be a 
chance for a very pretty forensic discussion on the fox 
bounty question. ‘ . 

Our Springfield friends and some others are urging a 
hunters’ license, and have secured the introduction of a 
bill establishing a fee of $1 for the privilege of hunting. 
The. attitude of the Central Committee is not unfavorable 
to the bill, and it voted to lend its support, but several 
members are doubtful whether it is quite time for such 
legislation. The bill provides that unnaturalized resi- 
dents shall pay a fee of $10. Another bill before the 
Legislature removes the limit of length (10/2 inches) 


on lobsters imported from the British Provinces. 

There will doubtless be the usual annual crop of bills 
on fish and game matters, which often number forty or 
more, and present a great variety of opinions. It is not 
unlikely that a close season of one or more years on 
upland game birds will be called for; but while there 
is no doubt our quail are scarce, the weight of testimony 
in reference to the woodcock and ruffed grouse proves 
conclusively that they have been fairly plentiful, and the 
shooting of those birds has been as good as the average 
of the last three or four years. There are exceptional 


localities where most of the cover has been removed and 


birds have been scarce. As a whole, I believe sportsmen 
would prefer to put out money for restocking with quail 
rather than be deprived of the opportunity for shooting 
even for one-year. There are those who look upon a 
close season for three or four years as necessary to re- 
gaining our quail. It seems to the writer that such a 
step is unnecessary, provided the work of restocking is 
pushed vigorously, and the birds we have are provided 
with adequate food. 

Mr. E. Harold Baynes is eagerly pursuing his work 
for saving the buffalo. On Wednesday evening a start 
was made in the rooms of the Natural History Society 
toward forming an organization for that purpose. In his 
lecture before the society he used about 100 lantern 
slides, and told of the reckless slaughter by which these 
animals had been almost annihilated. He enumerated 
the remaining herds—that of the Government in Yellow- 
stone Park, the Corbin herd, a few small ones owned 
by private individuals, and a mythical (?) one in 


Canada. He read letters from prominent men, including ° 


President Roosevelt, showing the widespread interest in 
the subject. A committee was appointed to take the 
necessary steps for organizing and holding future 
meetings. 

The Sportsmen’s Protective Association of Eastern 
Massachusetts held its second meet for a fox and rabbit 
hunt to-day. The usual quiet of North Reading Square 
was broken at an early hour by the gathering of mem- 
bers, about seventy in number. The committee for the 
day included M. E. S. Clemans, Wakefield; John Baxter, 
B. Frank Goodwin, Reading; Dr. E. A. Merrill, Somet- 
ville, and J. Allen Eames, of West Reading. A little 
after 8 o’clock A. M. the party divided into sections and 
started for the north part of the town. The hard surface 
of the snow proved’ somewhat of a handicap to the 
twenty or more dogs. When.the hunters rounded up, 
however, at the town hall about 4 P. M., there were 
spoils to the extent of two foxes and seven rabbits. J. 
Allen Eames secured one of the foxes, a young lad the 
other, and Messrs. J. Baxter, D! T. Strange and Justin 
Curtis bagged the rabbits. Several foxes were seen, but 
too far away to warrant a shot. The members enjoyed 
the tramp greatly, and when gathered at the well-laden 
tables in the town hall reliearged to each other the ex- 
periences of the day. Ads: 

Large additions were madé to the membership list, which 
has already more than too names. The club has an in- 
vitation to join the Middleton Fur Club in a fox hunt 
on the 22d of February, and most of the members have 
signified their acceptance. 

The events of to-day continue late into the night, as 
your readers will understand when informed that “King 


Megantic” has rallied his coherts at the Somerset for the 
annual banquet. ‘lhis is the one occasion vf the year 
when men gather from half a dozen different States just 
for a jolly good time. Last year the feast was at 
Delmonico’s, and from all reports everybody had 
enough. No questions of very serious import are ex- 
pected to come up for consideration on these occasions, 
although Commissioner Carleton is allowed to draw the 
lines over the members in a mild and agreeable manner. 
This evening Dr. George H. Payne, vice-president cf the 
club, occupied the seat of honor and introduced Mr, Wm. 
L. Quimby, of Boston, as toastmaster. In marched four 
Stalwart men to the tune of the “Torpedo and the 
Whale,” with a large fish from which. when cleft by a 
villainous-Icoking bolo, there emerged a tiny Miss— 
Olga Clark—who presented the chairman a bunch of 
roses. A telegram from President Richards, of New 
York, was read, also one from President Roosevelt 
which set the boys wild. After Commisisoner Carleton 
had depicted in glowing cclors the beauties of the appli- 
cation of the license law, he was given three cheers and 
a “Bengal” and made an honorary member. A telegram 
from Grover Cleveland was read by the toastmaster and 
received with vociferous applause. Gen. Charles W. 
Bartlett, Rev. Fr. J. E. Choquette, Cure of Megantic; 
Rev. George A. Crawford, Chaplain U. S. N.; Samuel 
M. Child, Esq., all spoke in a vein that suited the occi- 
sion. The speaking was interspersed with the singing 
of the songs which form an important part of the pro 
gramme on such occasions, The Harvard Quariette’s 
rendering of the “Old Kentucky Home” raised a vocifer 
ous call for repetition, which was given with telling 
effect. There were «bout 200 at the tables. 

Mr. Rollin Jones, with half a dozen boon companions, 
has gone to his camp on Winnipiseogee for winter 
fishing. CENTRAL 


Talk About Old Arms, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I read with interest the remarks of Mr. George Bird 
Grinnell on the subject of the early use of the Colt’s re- 
volver and repeating rifle. I presume the questicn of the 
date of introduction of these weapons can readily hé 
cleared up by referring it to the Colt’s Arms Company 

My impressions of the matter may be erroneous. as 
they refer back to the period of my ‘early youth. [ re- 
member when a bey reading a book by Captain Mayne 
Reed, I think “The Scalp Hunters,” a book written for 
boys, in which the Colt’s revolver is introduced as a new 
device to astonish the Indians. I believe the peri rd 
covered by the story was the early fifties, ' 

Early in 1861, one of the newly organized Confederate 
companies was armed with the Cclt’s repeating rifle 
until then unheard of by me. It was said that the se 
rifles were ineffective because more than one of the 
chambers were discharged when the piece was fired " 

During the Civil War—1861-1865—repeating "and 





breechloading rifles were regarded as novelties: only a 
few were in use, I believe, and were not held in mvch 
esteem. When in the trenches around Atlanta in 1864, 
the “Confeds” were occasionally aroused at night by 
rapid firing from the Federal lines, with the expectation 
of a night attack, when some soldier would remark, 
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“Oh. it’s nothing but those d—d little bullets,” and all 
would resume their slumbers. These “little bullets,” from 
some sort af repeating rifle, were held in contempt, It 
was a long time before the writer overcame this early 
prejudice against “little bullets” as contrasted with the 
large Minie bullet, whose voice was so familiar along 
the “firing line” in those days. ; 

I have in my possession two breechloading carbines 


that are new so far as use is concerned, sent to me. 


several years ago by a gentleman in Chicago, who had in 
the course of trade, I believe, acquired a considerable 
number of them. They were sent to me as curious ex- 
amples of the earlier efforts to manufacture effective 
breechloading weapons. ‘These carbines have on them 
the following inscriptions: (t) “Burnside Patent. 
\lodel of 1864. No. 18967.” (2) “Gallager’s Patent, 
July 17, 1860. Manufactured by Richardson & Overman, 
Philadelphia. No, 12624.” 

From the numbers inscribed on them, the manufacture 
of these carbines must have been carried to a consider- 
able extent; and yet they appeat to be rather impracti- 
cable for actual service. They are provided with the 
common musket hammer and nipple for percussion caps. 
In one a breech block is tilted up at the forward end 
with a chamber into which the cartridge was to be in- 
serted backwards. The other tilts up the breech of the 
barrel for thrusting a cartridge in by a forwatd move- 
ment. In either case it would seem difficult to insert a 
paper cartridge and bring the charge into proper rela- 
tions with the cap after closing the breech. Both are 
actuated by a trigger guard lever. 

During the latter part of the Civil War, and possibly 
earlier, a few of the Federal cavalry were armed with 
Spencer carbines that carried six or seven cartridges 
in a magazine in the stock. These, I believe, were the 
most effective breechloading or repeating rifles of that 
eriod, 

; The above are some of the reflections that led me to 

question the introduction of the Colt’s revolvers, and 

especially the repeating rifles, as early as 1829. 
CoAHOMA. 





CoNCERNING the dates in question, the Colt’s Patent 
Firearms Manufacturing Company writes as follows: 
Hartrorp, Ccnn., Dec. 30. 1904.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Replying to your favor of the 20th inst., refer- 
ring to the Colt revolvers used by the Texas Rangers, 
would state that in 1836 the Texas pistol. caliber .34, 
was introduced. This was immediately followed by the 
Walker pistol. caliber .44, named after a Texas Ranger, 
which was considerably heavier than the first model. 
lhis last pistol was principally used by the Texas 
Rangers. In 1836 and 1837 the first Colt revolving rifles 
were placed on the market, caliber .42. A limited numi- 
ber of these rifles was made prior to 1842, later changes 
were made in the model and large numbers were manu- 
iacttred. We trust that this information will meet your 
requirements, Cott’s Patent Firearms Mre. Co., 
L. C. Grover, President. 





A New Hampshire Deer Quandary 


Tre Fish and Game Commissioners and the shooting 
iraternity are up against a peculiar case—namely, what 
are we to do with the deer? Comparatively few years 
since. when deer were introduced to the lower counties, 
spcrtsmen favored the plan, also the protection at all 
umes, The deer evidently were pleased with their new 
grounds and have increased considerably. For some 
reason they hang atound quite near our cities and 
villages, and are frequently seen on the lines of our 
steam and electric car routes. ae 

In a recent letter from a well-known fox hunter livin 
in Wilton, the writer says: “This town is overrun wit 
deer. Recently a herd cf nine and another of eleven 
were seen just on the outskirts of this village.” : 

In the recent report of our Fish and Game Commis- 
sion js the following: “The deer question in southern 
New Hampshire is becoming a serious one. They have 
increased rapidly, and are found within easy rifle range 
of cnr largest cities. The question now being considered 
is, What are we to do with them? An open season 1s 
suggested. There are certain objections to such a move.’ 
The Commissioners’ report further says: “If the time 
comes when an open season is made to hunt deer in the 
lower ecrnties, there can be no question that many people 
will be killed, for with the high power rifles now in use, 
it is impossible to. tell where a bullet will stop.” 

I will give my reasons why I think we would be better 
off were there no deer in the State south of Plymouth, 
and I am sure a majority of our spcrtsmen agree with 
me. T am content to hunt birds and nothing larger than 
a fox in this section. When I want deer, I go north, 
where there are suitable places to hunt them. 

There are many law-abiding sportsmen in our lower 
counties who like to hunt foxes. ’coons and rabbits. They 
own valuable dogs and take pains that they hunt only 
such animals. It is very discouraging when one gets 
4 promising young fox hound, which shows every indi- 
cation of being just what is wanted, to have this 
youngster jump a deer (as he is liable to any day). 
Where one such dog may take no notice of a deer, many 
of them will. and after once chasing one is very likely to 
repeat it. Owing to the presence of our deer, it is now 
difficult to buy a good fex hound at a reasonable price; 
that is, one that will not chase deer. I have been trying 
for some time to get such a dog; have seen several and 
written to owners of others. My first question would be, 
‘Will the dog chase deer, and has he ever done so?” 
The usual answer is, “He has chased them once or twice, 
but he got a good licking and may not do it again.” 
This once or twice settled the question as to my buying. 

An objection to an open deer seasen in this and similar 
localities would be as follows: There are too many 
houses. ton many roads with people traveling on them, 
too manv domestic cattle in the pastures. to make it safe 
to turn loose a lot of rattle-headed would-be deer killers. 

' Even up in our north country, where there are miles of 
woods, and where there is an open season, the careful 
deer hunter has to be over-careful; not that he will 
shoot someone by mistake; but that someone may shoot 

Hm, 

T recertly saw an 
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illustration in a daily paper as 
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“Guide—Here, you blank blank city idiot, what are 

you shooting at me for?” 

rtsman—My dear sir, I am awfully sorry I took 
you for a bear. I don't see how I shot so badly as to 
miss you.” ~~ 

It has been suggested that in case of an open season 
the deer hunter be restricted to a shotgun and buckshot. 
This would be a pretty poor outfit for still-hunting deer. 
Where one was killed. a number would be more or less 
wounded. The object of an season seems to be 
to reduce the number of deer. If such a season is deemed 
best, I think December the time The ground is usually 
covered with snow, there is less travel on our roads, and 
cattle are housed; also it is much easier to see a deer on 
snow and to know it is a deer, and one which is 
wounded can be followed. We wanted the deer (or 
thought we did). Now we have them, we don’t want 
them, and do not know how to get rid of them. 

When the law protecting deer at all times was passed, 
there was also one prohibiting dogs from chasing them, 
and it gave any one the right to kill any dog so doing. 
Owners of valuable hunting dogs are protesting against 
this law, and have good reason to. Anyone who dislikes 
dogs or who may have some personal grudge against 
the owner of one, can, out of pure cussedness, shoot a 
dog, and if it is brought home to him, swear the dog 
was after deer; and if it happens on bare ground, and the 
owner is not near-by, he will have trouble to prove other- 
wise. 

I am sure that the majority of sportsmen acknowledge 
that a sheep or deer-chasing dog should be killed; but 
they want reliable evidence that the dog deserves it. We 
—_ it high time this promiscuous dog killing were 
ended. r 
_ We have a law which says that all dogs must be 
licensed, and must wear collars with owner’s name, ad- 
dress and license number plainly marked thereon. There 
are certain scallawag dogs which wander about at will 
night or day. While their owners probably have paid 
a dog license, these dogs seldom wear a aie and are 
hard to identify. Such dogs usually are ready to get into 
mischief, and take special delight in enticing well be- 
haved, stay-at-home dogs to join them in their wander- 
ings. I think it would be well to double the price of 
the present dog license, and to place and enforce a good 
big penalty for letting a dog loose without a proper col- 
lar. Compel these shiftless owners to look after their 
dogs and there will be less complaint of damage to deer 
or sheep, C, M. Stark. 

Deunnarton, N. H., Jan 18, 


The Shiras Bill. 


STATE oF OHIO 
Fish AND GAME CoMMISSION. 

Co_umsus, O., Jan. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your inquiry under date of December 9, 1904, received. 
A Federal game law to protect migratory birds should 
be welcomed and earnestly supported by all persons, and 
especially sportsmen. 

Efforts made in our State to prevent the killing of 
migratory birds in the spring resulted in adding fifteen 
days to the open season. 

The best informed advocates of no protection to 
migratory birds do not claim that it is in the interest of 
protection; they claim the privilege to join others in the 
alarming and injudicious destruction of them. Those 
who are most interested in having good shooting, and 
who are best prepared to enjoy it, favor a closed season 
in the spring while the birds are migrating to the breed- 
ing grounds, and for this reason do not avail themselves 
of the spring shooting permitted by our present laws. 

In this State, for selfish motives, one locality is ar- 
rayed against another, and the whole against all other 
States, permitting the wholesale killing of migratory 
birds during the winter and spring. For this reason we 
have failed to pass the necessary protective law, and 
must look to Federal protection or expect future destruc- 
tion of wildfowl. With very best wishes for your suc- 
cess, I am, 





Sincerely yours, 
J. C. Porterrietp, Chief Warden. 


United Effort. 


Editur Forest and Stream: 

We all of us are familiar enough with the importance 
of organization. We know that the blow of a 100-pound 
hammez carries more force than one hundred blows by a 
I-pound hammer. We know that a regiment of trained 
soldiers can do more than the same number of men fight- 
ing individually; that to accomplish any work men must 
get together and all push at the same time and in the 
same direction, under proper guidance. But how seldom 
do we act on this knowledge. 

I am led to ‘his reflection by reading your editorial 
in Forest AND STREAM of January 21 on the organiza- 
tion of the Lewis and Clark Club. As you say, “It is a 
good sign for this country when men of whatever walk 
in life associate themselves together with the honest pur- 
pose of protecting those natural objects which since the 
settlement of America have been regarded as belonging 
to whoever should take them without regard to the time 
or the method of taking.” 

For a good many years past there have been sports- 
men’s clubs, many of them devoted merely to recreation, 
many others with the ostensible object of doing some 
good for their fellow men, or for those who are to come 
after them. There have even been State associations of 
sportsmen and national associations of sportsmen; but 
the interest felt in the subject of game and fish protection 
has never been strong enough to induce these men to 
get together and to work earnestly for the benefit of. all. 
If it had not been for the splendid work and leadership 
given by Forest AND S1REAM, little would have been 
accomplished in the last twenty years. In that time there 
has been a great advance, but it must be acknowledged 
that. this is due largely to you and to your leadership. 

In the editorial to which I referred, you speak very 
justly of the good work done by the Boone and Crockett 
Club. Not only has this association stood in the front 
rank for the protection of our natural resources and done 
splendid work with legislators both of State and of 
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National Government, but it has also spread the doc 
trines which it ad¥ocates among the people at e y 
means of the beautiful and interesting volumes that 
has published from time to time. Take for example its 
last book, “American Big Game in Its Haunts.” Only 
one who has read the volume, and who is to some extent 
acquainted with the large game of America, can a 
ciate how bruad a field this book covers, and how it 
is of interest to sportsmen and to naturalists and to 
protectors. Mr. Kidder’s chapters on his Alaska hunting 
open a new world to the ordinary stay-at-home rts- 
man, and unconsciously reveal an amount of pl and 
endurance on the part of the author which must excite 
the admiration of those who themselves have not pene- 
trated the real wilds, President Roosevelt’s account of 
the Yellowstone Park and his visit there a year ago last 
spring is one of the most delightful chapters that I 
have ever read, and should teach each one of us a lesson. 
_ Now, the Boone and Crockett Club, 1 believe, is lim- 
ited to one hundred members, and of that one hundred 
we may assume that a large majority are not very active. 
Probably the real work of that club is done by a small 
number of men, yet their accomplishments have been 
great, as is shown by their record printed in the volumes 
which the club have published. 

For the newly organized Lewis and Clark Club there 
should be a work quite as important as that done by the 
Boone and Crockett. What this work may prove to be, 
it is of course impossible to point out now; but if the club 
is in earnest, it will find its work. 1s it not possible for 
these two clubs to work together, uniting with them 
other associations, if there are any, in whom they have 
confidence? It is conceivable that a committee of half 
a dozen men representing such clubs as these, backed by 
the influence of their several organizations, might carry 
a weight with legislators and others which would be 
overwhelming. 

The growth of interest in the protection of natural 
things is most gratifying, and when we see men of in- 
telligence and education feeling an enthusiasm for these 
matters, it seems as if a protest ought to be made against 
the waste of energy involved-in*mere individual effort. 
The same amount of vigor and push in combination will 
surely accomplish greater things. 

I venture to submit these views to you, to the members 
of the Boone and Crceckett and the Lewis and Clark 
clubs, and to sportsmen generally, OuTSIDER. 


On the Missouri River Sandbars. 


AsouT fifteen years ago I hunted wild geese on the 
sandbars of the Missouri River one winter when the 
weather was favorable for them; that is 10 say, when it 
was neither too cold for them to find open water and 
food, cr too warm for them to tarry in that region, It 
was then no difficult thing to dig a hole in the smooth 
surface of a sandbar so that one could stoop down until 
his head was below the level. and going to one of these 
places before daylight, or toward evening, one’s chances 
of getting a brace of honkers as they passed over from 
the wheatfields were good, while if he took with him a 
rifle he was reasonably certain of a shot if the geese 
happened to alight out of range of the scatter gun. I 
have seen geese so numerous in that region that flock 
after flock would come in from the wheat fields and stop 
cn the bars to rest until there would be thousands of 
them in sight, they generally selecting some low, flat bar 
300 to 500 yards from willows, drift or cover of any 
sort, and, with their sentinels on guard, rest and feed 
on the wild smartweed for hours, during which time the 
sportsman could only be patient and hope that some 
other fellow would happen along to stir the geese up 
and possibly give him the shot he coveted. As my 
favorite weapon was the rifle, and I often accompanied 
a young man who, it seemed to me, could hit a goose 
with his 10-bore shot at marvelously long range, by hid- 
ing in hcles or “rack heaps” several hundred yards 
apart. our bag was not always an empty one at nightfall. 

A few weeks ago I visited these same sandbars on 
which in former years it was a rare occurrence to pass 
a day without a shot. The river was almost as low as it 
was during the winter of 1883-3, when I first trod the 
bars, but not only did I see nothing larger than a crow, 
but there were no indications to be found, in a tramp of 
some fifteen miles, that any geese had been “using” any 
of the most favorable spots since the last rainfall, some 
time previously. In a journey of upward of 100 miles 
by train which followed the shores continuously, only 
two small bunches of geese were seen, at total of about 
fifteen individuals. No ducks at all were seen, although 
it was not too cold for them Perry D, FRaAzeEr. 


A Foxhound’s Voice Over the Telephone. 


For some time I have been trying to get a foxhound of 
the right sort. 1 wanted a small, well-built dog with a 
clear, rather light voice; a good starter and stayer, and 
one which would not chase deer. 1 heard of several dogs, 
and had some on trial which did not suit. I have two 
now which. as far as look and size go, seem just what 
i want. They are about of a size, well marked black, 
white and tan. The dog is under three years, and nine 
foxes are said to have been killed with him this scason. 
‘The bitch is nearly twice the age of the dog, and said to 
be a gcod one. Both are claimed to be deer proof. I have 
had these dogs for several days, and it is provoking that 
there has been no chance to try them. I am ready to go 
out and so are the dogs, and I am quite sure I could 
find a fox track in a few minutes. Our last snowfall 
measured over twenty inches of very soft, light snow. 
A fox can paddle along in such snow, but a dog cannot. 
Both of mine sink so deep that only their heads show. 
Yesterday a neighbor who is interested in all kinds of 
hunting, called me up on the telephone, Both dogs were 
in my house at the time, and seemed to understand that 
I was talking to a fox hunter. My neighbor asked, “How 
do you like the dogs—have they good voices?” I said, 
“You can hear one of them.” I held the receiver near the 
bitch and spoke to her and she let out a few hoots, My 
neighber called out, “That one has a good voice; I can 
hear her plainly.” ; : ; 

I have a large megaphone which I made of tin. It is 
over fifty inches in length and twenty inches diameter at 
open end. Some two or three miles south of my house 
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there is a large tract of high hills. I frequently hear fox- 
hounds (sometimes at night) runfiing on those hills. By 
using my megaphone as a receiver, holding the small end 
to my ear, I can hear those dogs plainly when a long 
distance away. I would suggest to the Massachusetts 
fox hunting clubs that a big megaphone made of light 
metal (meta! is much better than cardboard) would be a 
good thing to take along when they have their field trials 
when they are using some of those flyers of southern 
breeding who are claimed to be able to catch our New 
Engiand foxes (I don’t recall hearing of any instance 
where they did). The megaphone would be handy to yell 
at the dogs, also to use as a receiver when the dogs were 
out of reach of ordinary ears. 

Up here we do not want our fox dogs to try to catch 
our foxes (at least I do not). The southern fox hunters 
may condemn our manner of killing foxes. It will not 
cause us to change. We do not drive deer with dogs as 
they do. When we hunt deer still-hunting is the rule, 
and it is a rule which is enforced. A dog running our 
deer stands more chances of getting killed than does the 
deer. C. M. Starx. 

Dunesarton, N. H. 


The daring feat of skinning the husky beast then ensued, 


Skunk Trapping. 


_ Sayre, Pa—The reference to the above industry pub- 
lished in Forest anp STREAM of January 7, calls to mind 
the fact that one need not necessarily invest in vast landed 
estates or remove to remote corners of the earth to cap- 
ture the intrepid polecat. A neighbor living across the 
street from the writer, in the center of a town of 6,000 
inhabitants, has within the year trapped and killed nine 
skunks, and he is convinced that the industry is not on 
the decline. 

When a boy, living on the bleak hillside south of Ithaca, 
N. Y., the writer and an uncle conceived the idea of ex- 
tensively engaging in the skunk trapping business, and to 
that end a supply of steel-traps was bought and a line of 
them run out over a likely circuit of country. The morn- 
ing following, the writer found himself confined to bed 
threatened with an attack of pneumonia, a circumstance 
which compelled the uncle to go over the line of traps; 
« duty he performed, I am convinced, with great heroism, 
inasmuch as he was compelled to club one perfume-laden 
member of the fur-bearing tribe to an untimely death. 








during which operation the brave relative acquired suff. 
cient odor to create a riot at the family dinner severaj 
hours later. 

It was only after the interment of the clothes worn at 
the first “husking bee” indulged in by the senior member 
of the newly chartered trapping firm, and overmuch bath. 
ing practiced for many weeks, that final traces of the un. 
studied contact with the fetid outlaw of all creation were 
eliminated, and life on the wind-swept farm, with its won. 
derful outlook across to the sunset hills, again assumed 
its normal functions. 

Perhaps it is needless to add the 
by virtue of this first untoward circumstance, was 
strangled in its infancy, and its promoters immediately 
and with great cheerfulness turned their attention to 
more congenial and less odoriferous occupations. 


M. Cum. 


trapping enterprise, 





All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 
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The Log of a Sea Angler. 





8Y CHARLES F. HOLDER, AUTHOR OF “ANGLING,” “BIG GAME 
FISHES,” ETC, 


IV.—Dodg‘ng a Sawfish—Dangerous Game—A Hard Fight 
—Sawtish and Thermometers—Collecting oe 
Quantities—A Disappearing Spider—The -Net 
for Mu'lets—Old Bones in a Keg—Tattooed 
by Physaiia—Attendant Fish Nomeus. 


My guide once blew out the flambeau in a cave three 
miles under ground to give me a clear idea of what abso- 
lute darkness meant. I realized on East Key at night 
what solitude was. It was hot, nearly 90 degrees at 
midnight, and lying on the sand just out of the brush 
watching for a green turtle it was absolutely silent. The 
wind had gone down, the stars blazed like electric lights 
in the sky, and constellations were seen that are 
strangers to northern eyes. I could see ghostly spirit 
crabs wandering over the strand; see lights on the sur- 
face of the sea where some luminous animals wandered. 
Then the wind would begin to rise, the water along the 
sand giving out a low sweet melody, a tinkling sound, 
and then a dim, far-away roar gradually comes down 
the wind telling of the sea breaking on the reef to the 
windward. A gull came in from the sea with a weird 
cry; a heavy crash sounded where some big fish jumped, 
and the wind began to moan and sough through the bush, 
the gulls taking to the air to see what was abroad. 

The stars disappeared one by one, an inky-black cloud 
shut in the night, and with a roar of mighty sounds a 
hurricane-like squall burst upon the island. The bushes 
were beaten to the ground, hundreds of birds were sent 
whizzing through the air,clouds of water whipped the 
face, and the sands rose like spectres and were whirled over 
the water. Pandemonium was let loose, the spirits of the 
deep were invoked and played havoc; then as suddenly 
it passed on; the stars came out, and the normal state of 
affairs came again. 

We are cooled off; the mercury has dropped five de- 
grees, and Bob is making coffee. It has been my good 
fortune to see storms and squalls of all kinds, but no- 
where do they come and go with such marvelous rapidity 
as in this portion of the world. 

It is not everywhere that cone can see a bird lay an 
egg on the wing. I have been almost struck by such mis- 
siles several times; and in walking, when the entire bird 
population is on the wing, one must keep a weather eye 
out. The birds have begun to hatch. and one of the 
mysteries is how a mother bird can tell her own in such 
a swarm. I crawled to-day under and into the bush 
and filled a water bucket with eggs without moving from 
a space five by five feet. 

In reaching a lane in the bush I found a remarkable 
spider, as large as my thumb, yellow and black, perched 
on a big stout web that completely closed the way. As 
I rose up to examine it, the spider began to swing to 
and fro, and in a few seconds fairly disappeared before 
my eyes from the rapidity of the motion. I stood and 
watched it a moment or two, when the rapidity of its 
swing gradually subsided, and it came to a standstill. 
A more clever defense it would be difficult to imagine; 
and that a spider-loving bird would be completely de- 
ceived was very evident. 

Bob 2nd I took the dinghy one morning and sculled out 
over the reef, while John waded alongshore with cast- 
net slung over his shoulder with an eye out for mullets. 
He was a strange figure, tall and lank. Bob said they 
had once used him as a jury mast on a ship that was dis- 
masted down by Trinidad. Suddenly he stopped, swung 
the net to the left, then to the right, and launched it in a 
broad circle over a school of mullets which were 
presently shaken out on to the sands. Mullet of the right 
size with roe is a delicious dish. The dinghy had gone 
out near the channel, and we were moving slowly along 
rear the heads when I saw a long gray object passing 
Girectly across our path. It looked like a shark, but a 
moment later I made out a long snout, and saw the per- 
fect outline of the largest sawfish I had ever sighted. 
It paid no attention to the dinghy, and wishing to take 
its saw, I drove the grains into it. 

Have you ever seen a swordfish leap? It is the 
clumsiest of all motions, a slow rising and dropping 
back, a lift without the forward motion; and this jump 
of the sawfish was almost identical. The whole fish came 
out of the water a font or more, and the ugly saw swung 
around in search of the enemy as the fish dropped back 
with a splash, sending the spray flying over us. I had 


about fifty feet of light line on the spear; the fish jerked 
that overboard so quickly that I had just time to drop 
on my back, brace and hold to the piece of wood the 
line was fast to, when the shock came. Bob said later 
that he heard my arms crack, and in truth I only held on 
by a miracle while the boat got under way; then I 
slipped the wood crosswise under the seat, and Bob 
steered with his oar. 

The fish, maddened by the sudden attack, ran straight 
inshore, dragging the bow down, making a menacing 
wave of foam ahead of us; then, on nearing the beach, 
turned so suddenly that the dinghy partly filled, and 
sped away up the long white sandy beach, from which 
John waved his straw sombrero and cheered. There was 
nothing to do but to tire out the fish, and after enjoying 
the run a while, I put over a pair of oars and tried 
to stop it, forcing the fish to swim in a circle while we 
climbed to windward on the turns and displayed our 
agility. 

The water was not over four feet deep, and the saw- 
fish took us nearly around the island before it began to 
weaken; then the dinghy, being a third full of water, 
proved too much of a pull, and I took the line and in 
half an hour had the boat over the sawfish. 

The grains had struck just over the gills where the 
neck ought to be; in a good place for towing, but as 
1 tried to lift it, out came the big saw, and we dropped 
into the bottom of the dinghy, while the toothed saber 
struck the gunwale a slashing blow, breaking off several 
teeth. A cut from such a weapon would, Bob said, leave 
a man full of holes, and the quickness with which the 
fish sent the weapon around to right and left was amaz- 
ing. Three times it literally swept the deck, ramming its 
teeth into the soft cedar of the boat, breaking several, 
suggestive of the damage it might do. 

It was essentially a “down bridge” performance, and 
no jackies dodged shells quicker than did we drop when 
that ivory-toothed saw cleaver came whirling across the 
boat, while the sawfish, partly held by myself, seemed to 
stand on its tail. Bob finally got the end of the line and 
literally lassoed it, and with a jerk hauled the saw down 
to the rail, placing the big fish hors du combat, as help- 
less as a turtle on its back. 


The sawfish has certain claims on the angling frater- 
nity as a game fish; at least by another name it is a 
game fish, but by some it is classed with the sharks, and 
looked upon as vermin. I have had as hard and gamy a 
play with the sawfish on a rod as some tarpon have 
given me, and the struggle this fish gave me on the grains 
established its reputation with me at least as a game, 
not to say dangerous, animal. 

In swordfish fishing, one is liable to be spitted, and 
a friend told me he was twice rammed by one he had 
hooked, and forced to cut away the line; but the sword- 
tish hacks you with a bludgeon filled with ivory nails. 
We now made the fish fast by its saw, and towed it in, 
and when the other men came along, hauled it up—a 
splendid specimen weighing at least 500 pounds, a strange 
combination of ray and shark, with a four-foot sword, 
the sides armed with stout ivory teeth an inch in length 
—a savage and dangerous weapon. 

The body of the sawfish is wide, the side or pectoral 
fins giving it the appearance of a ray, making it a con- 
spicuous object against the bottom. The sawfish is in 
demand for a singular purpose. The big saw is mounted 
as a base for thermometers, and all the specimens the 
men caught were sold for this purpose to a little German 
in Kew West who collected strange flotsam of the sea. 

The sun was so hot that I determined to return to 
camp, and had hardly started—Chief bearing the trophy 
and John his net and mullets—when I tripped and fell, 
and found myself waist-deep in a big hogshead, having 
landed on a human skeleton, crushing in the jaw and 
lower part of the skull. The men professed complete 
ignorance, although they have been here twenty years. 
There was nothing about it to tell the story, no vestige 
of clothing, and the supposition was that some sailor had 
died and been buried in the cask in default of a coffin. 

These islands back in the forties or early fifties were 
the resort of pirates and freebooters, the harbor afford- 
ing an excellent retreat for- vessels which, did they 
know the reef, could slip in through the narrow channels 
and easily throw an enemy off the track. 

The heat on this and other keys at midday in the last 
part of June was sometimes unbearable. A thick nebu- 


lous calorie wave rose from the white sand and distorted 
every object. Masses of old. timbers, pieces of wreck- 
age, man-o’-war birds roosting—all took on gigantic 


shapes in this heat mirage. There was no getting to 
windward, as there was no wind, and the thing to do 
was to go in swimming every half hour, five minutes in 
ibe sun being sufficient to dry my linen, trousers and 
shirt, and create an appetite for another swim. 

It was during one of these cooling swims that I tested 
the stinging powers of the Portuguese man-o’-war 
(Physalia). These beautiful fairy ships were common 
everywhere; the shore was lined with their dried bal- 
loons that exploded as I trod upon them, and the lagoon 
was the field of action for myriads. In swimming on 
my side, I ran over one, the mass of tentacles, which 
extended away about fifteen feet, covering my abdomen 
and legs with a purple, virulent mass. The impact came 
i:ke an electric shock, and I had barely power to get to 
my feet and stagger inshore; and I was told by Bob that 
I had had “a close call.” The mass was cut or scraped 
off with a razor, then covered with sweet oil while I 
was dosed with whiskey. Singularly enough, while the 
burning was excruciating, the most serious symptom was 
loss of breath; doubtless the action of the heart was 
affected. For a year or more the flesh was covered with 
the fanciful markings, and I could have passed a credit- 
able examination as the tattooed man. Some French 
naturalist has made a number of interesting experiments 
with Physalia, killing dogs and cats by internal doses 
of the tentacles, proving the presence of a virulent 
poison. I am confident that if I had not had immediate 
common sense treatment I might not have recovered, 
and [ doubt if off bottom I could have reached shore. 

I was on the lookout for these animals when swim- 
ming, and saw this one, but did not suppose that its 
tentacles were extended so far behind. In large indi- 
viduals the train is sometimes one hundred feet in length. 
No more beautiful object than Physalia can be imagined; 
a floating bubble four inches long, with a perfect sail 
that can be elevated or depressed, and depending from 
its lower surface a mass of vivid blue or purple zooids 
or tentacles which can be held closely to the body or ex- 
tended many feet. 

They constitute at once the drags, the keel of the fairy 
ship, and lures as well. I have often watched their 
action; lowered into a school of sardines they resemble 
purple worms twisting about a small fish, bites at one, 
and, as though struck by lightning, turns over dead; it is 
instantaneous. Bob said, “The sardine never knew what 
hit him.” The moment contact came tens of thousands 
of lasso cells—animate bombs, capsules loaded with 
screw-drivers—exploded and struck the fish, piercing it, 
pouring into the myriad of wounds a purple poison that 
was as effective as so many electric bolts. 

But this is not the strange part of it. I can imagine 
no more terrifying creature in the sea than this—a living 
torpedo made up of millions of tubes, death lurking in 
every one; yet among them, swimming about freely, 
were from one to half a dozen little fishes (Nomeus) 
that had been endowed by nature with the exact color of 
the tentacles, a vivid purple. So perfect was the imi- 
tation that a “tenderfoot” would never see them. When 
I lifted a Portuguese man-o’-war by the sail and held 
the mass of death-dealing darts above the water, the lit- 
tle purple fishes appeared, darting about, terrified at be- 
ing disturbed by their protector; upon releasing it, they 
immediately came back and resumed their position be- 
neath it. 

I have been told that the Physalia devours its attend- 
ants; but in hundreds examined, I never found a 
Nomeus in the toils, which of course does not prove 
that they are immune; but it does show that they know 
more about it than the sardines. When the Physalia 
is feeding, its fishing line is lowered many feet, and the 
moment a fish is caught it is hauled in by short jerks and 
pulls, so that in two or three miriutes a two-inch sardine 
will be hauled ten or twelve feet and surrounded by the 
tentacles. When the Physalia wishes to move, it ele- 
vates its beautiful pearl-colored sail tinted with pink, 
which displays a wind surface of six or even seven square 
inches, and with its purple drags trailing behind to steady 
it, sails away over the Gulf with countless hordes of 
Porpita and Velella and the purple snail Janthina—all 
ships of the sea of greatest beauty. 


Daisy—“Why, Rose, dear, what hove yer dere to vovr 
poodie? The last time I saw him his hair ws whi-e.” 

Rose—“Yes, but it was such a nuisance to keep him 
washed, you know; so I just had him dyed hrown” 
Detroit Free Press. a, - 
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f= Dictionary of Angling. 
COMPILED BY SHAGANOSS., 


AncHor.—A mechanical device for sub-aqueous en- 
gagement with the alluvial or rocky bottom of lake or 
river. Fish-hooks are sometimes so employed, but such 
use is not recommended by the best standard authori- 
ties. 

ANGLER.—An Enthusiast. See “Bait-Bottle.” 

ANGLEWORM.—An attractive kind of bait, highly popu- 
lar with small boys, and sometimes for convenience car- 
ried in the mouth. But this practice is open to some 
objections. 

Bart.—Something for the angler to spit on: usually a 
worm. 

Bait-Bottte.—A dark colored, hollow, vitreous recep- 
tacle, preferably of overcoat-pocket size; usually filled 
— enthusiasm in the morning, and always empty at 
night. 

Brte.—When a black bass grabs a minnow, chaws it to 
death and spits it out, that counts as a bite—but it don’t 
help the score. 

Brack Fiy.—An original and malicious back-biter. 

Boat.—A floating, leaky structure of considerable size, 
intended to be loaded with fish, but generally isn’t. 

Camp.—A convenient place in which to forget it’s 
Sunday. 

Camp-Fire.—A rendezvous for the making up of 
“scores,” and a kind of “Clearing-House” for “Fish 
Yarns”—q. v. 

CLEARING Rinc.—When you hook fast on to a rocky 
bottom, reel up taut and run a heavy clearing ring down 
the taut line. It will push the rocky bottom down away 
from the hook, and leave the latter free to come up. Sel- 
dom known to fail. 

Ciick.—A musical attachment to a reel, and about as 
musical as the bark of a yellow dog. 

Dore.—A filthy, vile and malodorous concoction of 
castor oil, pennyroyal and tar; chiefly used for fattening 
black flies, mosquitoes and no-see-ums, 

Fish YARN.—A synonym for what soap-makers call 
“Concentrated Lye.” 

Fioat.—An implement used by the lazy to augment 
their own laziness. 

Fiy.—A tinseled and feathered delusion, extensively 
used as a decoration for tree-tops. 

Fiy-FisHING.—Wading a cold stream, sitting down in 
it now and then; monkeying a fly along the surface of 
the water, or hooking it into the neighboring bushes and 
calling it spori. 

Guiwe.—A native who is hired (and well paid) to go 
along. Presumably he does the hard work, and pre- 
sumably you capture the game; but sometimes it works 
out the other way. 

Gut.—Two kinds. Some are carried in a tub; some 
are tied to a line or hook. See “Snell.” 

Hoox.—“Deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked.” Jer. 17:9. 

LanpING Net.—See “Rod.” 

LEADER.—There are several kinds. The one that breaks 
is the most common. 

Line.—A high-priced variety of pack-thread, coiled up 
in measured lengths, frequently rotten, usually tangled, 
and generally N. G. 

Minnow.—The innocent victim of an angler’s brutality. 

Mosguito.—A somewhat numerous denizen of the cir- 
cumambient atmosphere, justly celebrated for five virtues: 

1. Late to go to bed. 

2. Early to get up. : 

3. A musical note of friendship. 

4. A long bill. 

5. General cussedness. d 

No-See-Um.—Six of them would break up the stiffest 
kind of a poker game. 

Over-RuNn.—The chief purpose of a reel is to over- 
run the line. 


Portace.—A place where the angler becomes a pack- - 


mule (or jackass), acquires an assortment of aches and 
pains not known to Christian Science, and frequently 
indulges in highly reprehensible acts of profanity. 

Reet.—In miniature the crank of a grindstone, the 
spool of a windlass, the break of a trolley car, the slick- 

ness of a bunco-steerer, and the howl of a coffee- 
mill, 

Ris—e,—When an angler sits down in cold water, he gen- 
erally rises, and also makes a few remarks “not intended 
for publication,” but which are a sufficient “guarantee of 
good faith” on his part. 

Rise-SuHort.—If, in trying to rise, he loses his balance 
and goes down again, that is a “rise-short.” : 

Rop.—Any angler who does not know a fishing-rod 
when he meets one in the woods, is too much of a D. F. 
to learn anything from a dictionary. : ; 

SANDWICH.—Nominally an article of food, chiefly in- 
tended to delude the stomach. 

Scates.—There are two kinds: 

1. The armor-plate of a fish. 

2. The protection of a liar: 

Score.—A sum-total made up of: 

1. Your own game—usually not much. 

2. Your guide’s game—a little more. 

3. The game that got away—rather numerous. 

4. Game of imagination—quite abundant. . 

SInKER.—An article of high specific gravity, sometimes 
made of lead and sometimes of soggy dough and tough 
ham. It doesn’t make much difference which you 
swallow. 

SNELL.—A short section of the intestinal secretions of a 
silkworm, tied to a hook, chiefly for the purpose of en- 
hancing its selling price. : 

SPECKLED BeEAuTIES—A cant phrase once much in 
vogue, but now used only by idiots and greenies. 

Spoon.—“Three of a kind” and a pendant that has the 
“jim-jams” when in use. ; 

SportsMAN.—A man who enjoys hard work with no 
pay, and prefers the leaky tents of barbarism to the com- 
forts of civilizaticn. 

SPORTSMANSHIP.—Trying to get something you don’t 
own without paying for it. 

_ STILL-FIsHING.—Sitting motionless, holding a rod, eye- 
ing a float and damning the fish. 5 bs 

Strixke.—An excellent way to break a rod, especially if 
you have hooked on to a sunken log, tree-root or rocky 
bottom. I have tried all three, 
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Sport with the Steelheads. 


San Francisco, Jan. 16.—For the past ten days local 
devotees of rod and spoon have been having some ex- 
cellent and exciting sport with the big fresh run of 
Steelheads which recently swam in from ocean waters 
and assumed temporary position in the tidewater pools 
of Paper Mill Creek, awaiting opportunity for a trip up 
stream to their spawning grounds. The recent heavy 
rainfall afforded the opportunity. The banks of the 
stream were comfortably filled last Friday; the finny 
travelers fared upward, and the anglers were left to their 
own devices. 

The presence of these kings of the water was dis- 
covered ten days since, and while the schools were held 
back by low water, many good kills were made, several 
good tackles lost, and some good “yarns” treasured up 
for future use around camp-fire. 

Frank Dolliver landed a 9-pounder, which was enough 
glory for one afternoon. On Sunday the 8th inst., “Dell” 
Cooper, J. M. Thomson, James Lynch, “Pop” Carroll, 
Bert Spring, Joseph Pincus, “Abe” Banker, and Frank 
Fompf, hearing that the condition of the stream for 
steelhead angling was about right, repaired thither with 
proper paraphernalia and high hopes. 

Mr. Cooper was the first to “get busy.” His antago- 
nist was a big strong fellow, hooked on a spoon. The 
struggle was long and fierce, the steelhead finally dis- 
gorging the spoon. Cooper, nothing daunted, now rigged 
up with bait, and was soon engaged in a second unsuc- 
cessful argument with the same big one. Next Bert 
Spring went a-prospecting for the doughty giant, and 
was more careful and more successful than Cooper. 
After a long and tedious battle, the handsome steelhead 
was laid on the scales, which stopped at the 10-pound 
notch. It was a female full of roe. 

“Pop” Carroll got into an argument with a 12- 
pounder, which proved to be a “spent” fish. Another 
angler, whose name I did not learn, killed an 8-pound 
“buck” trout near the bridge. 

Messrs. Dolliver and Banker explored the “White 
House” pool last Monday afternoon, and found a-plenty 
doing. Their two first strikes got well hooked, but that 
was all. They simply “walked away” with a couple of 
handsome tackles, and are walking yet, for aught to the 
contrary known. These two, after repairing their mis- 
fortunes, succeeded in annexing a brace of handsome 
enes, but their next engagements lost them their tackles 
—Dolliver even breaking a stout rod. 

By Tuesday more sports had received the tip, and S. 
A. Wells, Bert Spring and Clarence Ashlin tried the 
stream. Most of the trout previously seen in the pools 
had evidently gone out with the tide; nevertheless Mr. 
Spring’s cup of happiness was filled to the brim when 
he rolled a 10-pound beauty in the green grass. Mr. 
Wells’ luck was with him, as usual; a 14-pounder came 
to his gaff. Mr. Ashlin was “left at the post.” He had 
a number of strikes, but failed to set his barb. 

Last Thursday the “Dook of ’Ayden,” Chas. Lynn, 
and his son, John Schloen and Messrs. Gorden and 
Dougal made the last killings, taking a number of splen- 
did trout. Besides the noteworthy catches mentioned 
above, a large number of smaller ones were made. Alto- 
gether the sport was excellent while it lasted. 

The storm of last Friday drove the fishermen home. 
But a number of the regulars went away with ill-con- 
cealed intent to further prospect the stream last Sunday 
—yesterday—and the early part of this week. 

A close season on steelhead will prevail from Febru- 
ary 1 to April 1. It is now lawful to catch steelhead in 
tidewaters only. The law, I am sorry to say, is scantily 
observed. Many violations are reported to have 
occurred in Paper Mill Creek above the flow of the tide, 
where the spearing of trout is the favorite method of 
capture. This sort of vandalism, I am reliably informed, 
is of annual recurrence in this section. The fault lies not 
so much at the threshold of the game protectors as at 
the lack of State game protection. The Florida game 
hog seems to have emigrated to California after having 
almost killed every living thing within the borders of 
the Land of Flowers. 

Russian River at Duncan’s is reported to be yet too 
high for good angling. This is a favorite resort with 
many anglers. If there is opportunity for any sport 
before the close season falls, a number of local sportsmen 
purpose giving the stream a final test. 


Fish and Fishing. 


Tue Court of Appeals of the Province of Quebec, 
technically called the Court of King’s Bench, has given 
its long-expected decision upon the appeal of the Fraser 
estate from the judgment of the court below, which lat- 
ter was favorable to the Government, in the action in- 
volving the salmon angling rights in the Moisie River on 
the north shore of the Lower St. Lawrence. The his- 
tory of this river and of the litigation in connection 
therewith is a most interesting one. The Moisie has 
yielded the largest salmon of the coast, and some of the 
biggest fishing scores. The property along the banks of 
the river opposite the famous pools has for many years 
past belonged to Mr. Alexander Fraser. These riparian 
rights were supposed to carry with them the rights to 
the salmon angling, and so valuable have they become 
in recent years that the sum of $40,000 was placed upon 
them. They were acquired some time ago by Mr. Ivers 
W. Adams, of Boston, who also owns a number of other 
valuable salmon fishing rights in different parts of 
Canada. The Provincial Government, however, con- 
tested the right of Mr. Adams to the fishing, and leased 
it to Messrs. Fitch, Boswell and others, of Quebec. Mr. 
Adams enforced his rights, and the Attorney-General of 
the Province, being pressed by the lessees, took an action 
in law to dispossess him, the Superior Court deciding 
that because the river was, in its opinion, a navigable one, 
the fishing in it was the property of the Crown. Mr. 
Adams, in the name of the estate of Mr. Fraser, ap- 
pealed from this judgment, with the result that it has 
been unanimously reversed by the full bench of. five 
judges of the Court of King’s Bench, and Mr. Adams, 
or rather the Fraser estate, from whom he looks for the 
complete title, is confirmed in possession of the fishing 
rights. It has not yet been decided whether or not the 
case will be further appealed to the Supreme Court of 








the Dominion. The present judgment is not based upon 


the navigability or otherwise of the river, concerning 
which the judges differed, stating that they found they 
could decide the matter unanimously on other grounds, 
and that the fishing was secured to the owner of the 
riparian rights by the Crown patent conveying the 
property. The judgment is a most important one, both 
to salmon fishermen and to the Government, since it 
tends to upset what was supposed to have been already 
definitely settled concerning the jurisprudence affecting 
riparian rights in both navigable and non-navigable 
rivers. And it is still a mooted question with the judi- 
ciary as well as with the Government and with fishermen 
as to what constitutes a navigable river in the sense of 
the law affecting salmon fisheries, since many rivers are 
necessarily navigable by birch bark canoes which could 
not be navigated by an ocean steamer, nor even by a 
schooner or sailboat. E. T. D. CHAmBErs. 


Forbid the Sale of Trout. 


J. W. Ponp, Chief Protector of the Forest, Fish and 
Game Commission, recently returned from an extended 
trip through the Adirondack region. When asked if the 
people he met made any reference to legislation affect- 
ing fish and game, he replied as follows: 

“There seems to be an almost unanimous sentiment 
against the sale of venison and brook trout taken within 
this State, and many go so far as to say that if the law 
cannot apply to the whole State, they sincerely hope 
that a law will be passed that will apply to all of the 
Adirondack counties included in the Forest Preserve. 

_“Personally I believe this would be a move in the right 
direction, and if such a law could be enacted there would 
be no further need of legislation for the protection of the 
deer of the Adirondacks; and surely all fair-minded 
people must admit that, in view of the expense the State 
has been put to in the last fifteen or twenty years in 
propagating and distributing trout—which are the 
property of the general public and not of any few indi- 
viduals, as the courts have unanimously declared—it 
seems too bad that a small number of persons who 
might be termed “fish pirates” are permitted to whip the 
streams from the time the trout season opens until it 
closes, in all kinds of weather and under all circum- 
stances, merely to sell to meat markets in the neighbor- 
ing villages, the proceeds of the catch supporting them 
in idleness to the detriment of the majority and better 
class of people who realize that good trout fishing 
furnishes healthful recreation, and brings to the Adiron- 
dacks a large revenue annually.” 

Mr. Pond further said: “In past years several persons 
who persist in fishing for the’ market have been caught 
with small gill nets that can be carried in the pocket, and 
which will span the ordinary trout stream. If the sale 
of trout could be prohibited, it would certainly put a 
stop to this illegal mode of fishing, and must result in 
great good—a fact which cannot be disputed.” : 

Major Pond said he saw a petition which was being 
freely circulated through three or four of the Adiron- 
dack towns asking for legislation of this nature. 


Lake Pleasant Landlocked Salmon. 


Sussex, N. B., Jan. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I notice in your issue of December 10, 1904, a letter 
from Mr. E. T. D. Chambers in re landlocked salmon 
in Pleasant Lake, near Sussex, N. B., wherein he 
describes the lake planting of 25,000 salmon fry, the 
growth of same, and a certain number caught in one 
day; also, in your issue of December 31 of the same 
month, a reply from The Old Angler, in which he takes 
Mr. Chambers to task for using extracts from the re- 
ports of Prof. Prince and the managers of several hatch- 
ing houses, “mere incredible fish stories as truths, and 
by so doing leads his readers and himself astray.” 

I beg to state that Mr. Chambers is quite right in what 
_he says in re young salmon in Pleasant Lake; and 
although The Old Angler writes that he is “familiar with 
all the lakes around Sussex,” I think that Pleasant Lake 
is not quite clear to him, as it is about ten or twelve 
miles from Dick’s Lake (which I think he refers to), 
and flows from Big Salmon River and not to it, as he 
states. 

After the salmon fry had been in Pleasant Lake for 
two years, there were places in it where it seemed im- 
possible to catch anything other than young salmon. 
The writer, along with other gentlemen, has been com- 
a to move his boat on account of catching salmon 
only. 

The Old Angler says “he will have to see a salmon 
ten inches in length taken from the lake before he will 
believe it.” Well, during the coming summer I will try 
and show him one, as I have caught them twelve and 
fourteen inches long. 

The fifty caught by one rod in one day should read 
“hooked,” as we put all back that are not hooked too 
badly. The young salmon rise to the fly with a ven- 
geance, and show the trait of what they are by the fight 
they put up. 

The Old Angler says he has “tried to get a specimen 
of these salmon for the past five years, and so far has 
not succeeded.” This I cannot understand, as the club 
is composed of gentlemen weli known in this town, any 
of whom would gladly have shown him one or more had 
kis wishes been made known. 

In closing, I would like to state that in matters per- 
taining to fish and fishculture I take off my hat to The 
Old Angler; but as regards the young salmon in Pleas- 
ant Lake, he has been misinformed; and I take this 
opportunity to invite The Old Angler to Kamp Kill 
Kare (our club house), where he may have the privilege 
of fishing. the Lake and catching some of these young 
salmon. Jasper J. Daty, 

Managing Director Pleasant Lake Club, Ltd. 








A German review contains an article by Bertarelli on 
a new adulteration of coffee. The roasted beans are 
plunged in a 5 per cent. solution of borax, and then left 
to dry. The borax makes them shine, and absorbs water, 
thus adding to the weight of the coffee. The way to dis- 
cover this ingenious fraud is to dry the coffee, and if it 
loses over 4 per cent, of-its weight, there has been 3 
fraudulent absorption of water.—London Globe, 
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Shcoting over Spaniels. 


Tue spaniel is the only breed of “gun-dog” which has 
been kept in a very high state of efficiency, so far as ap- 
pearance and physique are concerned. without any assist- 
ance from the richer classes. Spaniel trials are quite a 
govelty, and spaniel breeding cither for shows or per- 


formance was until recent days confined to a few en-- 


thusiasts, though they got capital results. The Clumber, 
with its associaion with the Duke of Newcastle, is one 
of the few exccpti-ns to the rule that these dogs were not 
the result of the careful and select breeding of noblemen 
or great landowners. It is true that they were an indis- 

nsable part of the sporting outfit of every estate at the 
Riglinbier of the last century. In the main they were 
keeper?’ dogs, used in rough shooting to get the scarce 
pheasant of the day for the house. Partridge shooting, 
not cover shooting, was the “smart” thing from 1750 ll 
18y0. and the grandees devoted nearly all their attention 
to their famous breeds of pointers. Perfectly broken and 
bred to a degree of fineness which is the envy of the 
present day, the pointers cf eighty or ninety years ago 
were really a very artificial pruci:uct. When times changed, 
they disappeared. and were it not for enthusiasts like Mr. 
Arkwright. and for their usefulness on the Scotch moors 
where driving the grouse is not yet taken up, we should 
see very few of them. Even as it is, pointers are the 
rarest lirred of “gun-dogs.” There are few places in 
England where they could be said to be either common 
or easy to purchase. 

The cheerful spaniel stands in quite a different nosition. 
It has maintained itself localiv, among the middle class 
and among the farmers, in unimpaired efficiency. notwith- 
standing all the changes and chinces of this mortal life, 
wherever there are thick hedgerows, “shaws” as in 
Sussex, or furze brakes and rouch banks and broken 
ground. In Ircland that wonderfl dog-of-all-work the 
red setter, has to some degree taken its place. Yet the 
Trish water spaniel is still almost the most useful “gen- 
eral” dog that any one can own. Lastly. the merits of the 
spaniel as a fast and hold retriever are so far recognized 
that it is very commonty seen both at cover shoots and 
behind the butts en the grouse moors. Less docile than 
the retriever. the snaniel has more initiative, as a rule, 
than the dogs which have had most of the spirit bred 
or broken ont of them by keepers anxious to make “per- 
fect non-slip” retrievers. An old English sportsman con- 
nected with the Ministry at The Hague used to vow tht 
he “wovrldn't give a damn fer a doe that was not readv 
and willing to assist its moster on any possible occasion.” 
«= confession of faith intended to cover the exe=rsions and 
alarums of his own particular retriever, which he ex- 


accepting this view, it may be admitted that the “go” of 
& retriever spaniel is often a refreshing contrast to the 
over-timid anxiety of the retriever of the day. 

To understand the value of spaniels, it is almost neces- 
sary to vi-it the localities in which they have continued 
to flonri-h, and ta watch their wonderful courage, dash, 
and unflagging energy under difficulties of all kinds and 
descriptions. In. Sussex the ordinary type, now known 
by the name of the county. remained as the principal 
stand-by for working the great woods and the network 
of “shaws” or narrow bushy belts of coppice and trecs 
with which that county is covered. It was absolutely the 
only means of getting the numerous rabbits and rare 
pheasants in the “shaws” to show themselves or to give 
a chance of a shot. The Ground Game Act has so de- 
pleted the rabbits that these spaniels are already rapidly 
decreasing in numbers as a local and county dog. On the 
other hand, ‘there is a demand for the breed all over 
England. and kennels which are maintained at a high 
pitch cf excellence, such as those of Mr. Camphell New- 
ineton at Ticehurst, are a fine nucleus for maintaining the 
type. 

At present the great stroneholds of the snaniel are 
Somerset, Devon. and Cornwall. The hich hanks 2nd the 
enormons area of the furze-brake, the sloping cliffs. and 
the broken ground round the moors are full cf rabbits, 
while wild pheasants and weedeock are pretty common, 
and this ¢round must be werked by snaniels. The furze 
is too prickly for terriers. Sturdy as they are, they can- 
not last out a day like the thick-ccated spaniel. The rvb- 
hits, ton. are so numerous ard the cever so much to their 
king, that thev are not eacilv killed down. while Devon- 
shire neonle of all classes like keenine a handsome dog, 
even thongh thev can cnlv use it occasionally. The result 
is that the spaniel population of that county probably ex- 
ceeds the number in any other five. Teams of seven or 
eight are commonly owned by Devonshire Inndowners, for 
at least two conple are needed for a diy’s shooting on 
the rough hillsides, and thece dogs cannot fairly he used 
on two consecutive davs, Add to this that most farmers, 
and 2 good many innkeerers and tradesmen own one, 
and the nercent»7e of spaniels to the general canine popn- 
Istien can readily he guessed. The writer once went 
dewn to Devan doglecs, to the outskirts of the parich of 
Sidbury, a place wn the Sid Vallev. which has viven its 
name to one of the most irrenressible and persevering 
races of spaniels on the face of the earth. He wos shout 
to sheot some rlant+tions ard rough hillsides, and know- 
ing the ease with which the dogs can he chtrined, merely 
sent word to one of two likely reonle ta intimate that he 
shovld he glad of “one or two” smoriels neor a certain 
wood at a certain hevr next dav. Half a doven were on 
the scene to start with. The rabhits in the big plantotion 
must have thonght that their last hour was come, judging 
from the enerov and the desnerate ascan|ts on hramble, 
hrake and bracken made by this. the first division. But 
these were presently reinforced by vol«nteer spaniels from 
the valley, who. hetring shots, snerked off wp the hill, 
sidled in at convenient corners, and joined in the fray. 


Considering the noise, the number and the vigor of the 
spaniels, not one rabbit should have been left unshot 
above ground. and a number were shot. But the volun. 
teer spaniels were so irrepressible that as and when they 
could be caught, they were tied up by bits of rope cr any 
handy ligature to trees. where they rent the air with in- 
cignant harks and howls. 

Spaniels in those parts are lent and borrowed with 
great freedom. and a certain number of casnalties are 
expected. especially when the scene of action is the cliffs, 
Those dogs unused to the ground frequentlv “vo cut 
over.” a euphemism for falling over some hundreds of 
feet of precinice. A dog jumps over what he thinks is a 
bank, and alight: in the sea 200 feet helow. Others get 
penpered with shot when driving rabbits in the furze. 
“Dear. dear. I fear that must be Mr. Brown’s dog,” re- 
marked a careless shcoter in the hearing of the writer. as 
a dog went off home. limning down the hill and howling 
dismally. from a noted furze-brake. “Never mind. sir, 
never mind.” was the keeper’s comforting renly. “He hor- 
rawed our old Ress last Christmas and shot ’un dead.” 
These ceratch peeks are only nsed for heetline difientit 
cover like the cliffs or hie furze-hrakes. Fer more reen- 
lar shooting a pack of fowr or five, well in hand. cive 
chorming sport. These nacks are usally campaced of 
several generations. A veteron dog who is the “model” 
of the rest. a counle of well broken three-vear-olds, ard 
two intellicent pypries hustle down the hedeerows, sniff 
round every furze bush, ery under the hranmhtes, and 
worm their wav among tufts trucsacks, and holders. all 
their sterns wageine and a'l their noctrils widesrroad, 
and onen in merry chorus after every robhit started. They 
do what it is the ambition of every trainer to moke them 
de—thev come hack when called, even from the het nrur- 
sit of some escaring rabbit. At the end of a cover they 
hustle wp the wild pheasants thot hove run there and 
sauatted. and in no cr%e do thev leave a rod of ground 
untried thronghont the day. Hedeerow shooting with 
spaniels is excellent sport. especially in a “heavy land” 
covrtry where there ore ditches, Snoniels sre adents at 
working a ditch. smelling wnwards heth on the nerr side 
and wrder the stumns and “stubs.” They have also an 
abounding faith, which makes then work hard in the 
most npromisine places, and reedv ard earer ta take 
more than their chare of work, Their “clan-dach” ways 
often canse reonle to credit them with lese intellieence 
then dogs which work more slowly, Tn reslitv thev ore 
fll of resource, and their exrloits in retrieviny wounded 
birds are wonderful. A small brown and white cnoniel 
hroke its fore leg, which was set in stiff handages 
hardened with some prenparttion, Tt covld enlv go on 
three lees, bet hopped ont after its moster with the other 
dogs when these were token for a walk, There hod heen 
a wheasant shoot. ard the little snaniel conld net resist 
sinning off to smell down the side of a small helt, Tt 
discovered a winged cock phersant, dached after it on 
three lees, and caucht and retrieved it, honnins jrta the 
road with the big bird in its mouth!—C. J. Cornish, in 
“ounty Gentleman. f 





Bantam’s 1903 Cruise. 


BY WILLIAM P. MORRISON, 


_ THE morning of the 23d of June, 1903, found me land- 
ing from cne of the Bath and Boothbay steamers at 
Southport, Me. The morning wis still fine, but it looked 
as if, as usual. T was to have rain on this the first day— 
the day when clothes and bed and bedding are to be 
taken aboard, and. if comfcrt and health are to be con- 
sidered, taken aboard dry. 

A call at the post-cffice and the walk around by the 
draw bridge consumed twenty minutes; but during the 
last ten IT had had my good little old ship Bantam in 
sight, and I began to feel that the summer’s fun had 
begun. But first of all must come the beforementioned 
busy time of turning things out of trunks and boxes *nd 
bundies into the ship’s leckers; and this consumed the 
whcle day—between showers. Captain M. always de- 
clared, as he hélped me get my things out. that T would 
never get them all stowed: but I always did. and when 
they were all in their places. one would not know that 
i had an unusual lot of duffle aboard. IT suppose. how- 
ever. most single-hond cruisers would think that I had; 
for instance, golf clths and clothes and fifteen cr twenty 
books. But T ca'evlated to have an ovting of ten weeks, 
and concluded that it was worth a little trouble the first 
day in order to have the means of enjoying a pleasant 
change ashore when oppcrtunity offered. “All the com- 
forts of home.” mixed in with the necessary roughing 
it that every single-hander must experience, will not de- 
tract from the romance of the erise. and will add to its 
pleasures and health-giving qualities. I call myself a 
single-hander becanse during most of the ten weeks I 
am alone, and during the three or four weeks when I 
have the pleasure of having cne friend or another with 
me, the undivided responsibility of the sailing depart- 
ment usually falls upon me. 

Bantam is 27ft. over all, .21ft. 6in.. waterline, 8ft 
breadth, 5ft. draft. and carries about 550 sq. ft. of sail. 
She has no centerboard, and there is 4ft. 6in. to 4ft. roin. 
bead room under a low house. The house could easily be 
6in. higher and not be higher than mest boats of her 
size. Query, however, whether it is worth while. Six 
inches more would not give full standing height. and at 
present there is height enouch to enrble one to sit erect 
on transom which. with the hedding on them, areas 
high as an ordinary chair; and to stand erect enough to 
pull one’s trousers on or to move about the cabin with- 
out being uncomfortably cramped. On the other hand, 
six inches added to the house would have some effect on 


Bantam’s windwardly qualities, and certainly would not 
add to her looks. 

The cockpit seats, too, are as high as crdinary chairs. 
This, to my mind. is one of the most important points 
about a boat under che item “comfort.” Nothing is 
so tiresome as sitting at the tiller all day perched on 
the apices of one’s hip bones. I speak from the ex- 
perience of a thin man. Fat sailormen may be able to 
stand it. 

Bantam is rigged as a pole-mast sloop, with two head- 
sails. Her model is rather of the compromise cutter 
type. ‘Both headsails run on stays, and either can be 
hoisted or lowered from the eceknit. Halliord and 
down-haul are spliced together so as to make them one 
endless piece of running rigging. They were formerly 
separate, but there was so much halliard in the cockpit 
when the heedsails were wp that. after ene or two ex- 
periences with them catching around cleats, etc.. and 
preventing the svils eeminge down hardily T cut off ahout 
half of each down-havl and spliced the ends to the hol- 
liards. The main hallierds do not leod aft. The dis- 
advantage of heing wnable to cast cff the main halliards 
of an wneapsizable hoat instantly is so slieht that it is 
counterbalanced by the advantage of having so much 
rope forward out cf the way. For a single-hander, the 
important thing is to have oll the headsail rieging lead 
aft. One has plenty of time to hoist one’s mainsail 
leisurely before getting the anchor in the morning; and 
usually plenty of time to lower it in the evening after 
the hook has taken the bettom. Rut in coming into nort 
one must be able to haadle one’s jib and staysail quickly. 
This is still more important in getting under way. If 
there is another boat on either side of you and one astern 
and it is blowing. your little ship can do a lot cf 
“things” after you break the anchor out of the md, 
while you haul in three or four fathoms of cable. make 
it fast, get up a headsail and get way on. And if you 
anchor in ten fathoms, as it is sometimes convenient to 
dvu—for instance. at Castine or at Cliff (Crotch) Island 
in Casco Bay, it seems an awful long time before you 
hear the anchor clank against the hohstav. So I have the 
cable of one of my anchors lead aft. This is the precess 
of getting unde- way: Hoist the mainsail and coil and 
stow halliards behind the standing parts: get the cable 
nearly mp and down, then take the bicht aft and coil 
down what T have: then brace feet against the cabin 
honse and break ont the anchor: howl up. make fast to 
cleat on side deck outside the ccckpit. get up jib and 
trim ‘sheets, As soon as she has way on. T get up stay- 
sail, and then I have time to coil up the rest of the 
cable. Of course it is inconvenient to have the cable 
all over the cockpit, but not nearly so much so as if it 


were on the fcrward deck mixed up with the headsail 
sheets and down-hauls. The cable spatters up the cock- 
pit. too; but that is soon remedied. On account of this 
latter objection, however, I find this mode of getting 
under way is unsatisfactory when there are ladics aboard. 
As socn as the cable is coiled up and stowed on the 
cockpit floor, I have time to go forward and fish the 
anchor. In regard to the headsail halliards. I forgot to 
say that they lead down the shrouds and through blocks 
lashed to the chain plates. This keeps them clear cf the 
cleat-rail around the mast. I am aware that some of 
my wrinkles are unyachty, but a single-hander must 
needs do as he best can. 

Bantam is uncapsizable, having about 3.000 pounds of 
lead on her keel; but having no pronounced bilge, she 
heels to the wind rather easily, so that she is slow in a 
light and uncertain head wind. as under such conditions 
she is ecnstantly shaking the wind out of her sails. She 
is best in a strong. free wind. Her fastest long rin has 
been from the red buoy at the mouth of Townsend’s 
Gut, Boothbay. to Camden, via Franklin Light. and 
south through Herring Gut. a distance of 45 sea miles in 
7h. 207., an average of cver 6 knots. This was done 
befcre half a gale from the S.W., which of course was 
free except through Herring Gut, under whole mainsail, 
het no spinnaker. Under other conditions I do not con- 
sider her fast. though perhaps she wonld do better in 
charge of a skipper who is more efficient as a speed- 
getter. But comfortable! Well, I have lived cn her 
an average of ten weeks each year for the last three 
years—barring getting most of my meals ashore—and I 
don’t see kow I could have been more comfortable in a 


_hovse on land, 


Well, all the necessaries were aboard, and that night 
found me, after a pleasant call cn Captain M. and his 
iamily, snugly tucked away between Bantam’s crisp 
sheets and warm blankets. and thongh the rain pattered 
down upon the deck only three feet shove my head, I 
soon was in dreamland. and knew nothing tiil daybreak. 
After taking an observation which did not disclose any 
favortble promises from the weather man, I crawled 
beck into my warm bed and ccntinved my sleep till 6:30, 
when IT rowed across the Gut for breakfast. to be had at 
an wnestentetions het good little hostelry. You mst 
know that this is Townsend’s Grt I am speaking of- 
the brciest little reach of water in Maine in summet 
Mrs. T. saw me coming. ard began the mannfacture of 
cre of her wonderful omelettes. so thot bv the time I 
resched the table it was ready, hot and puffy. 

Tt soon turned to rain. so I snent the day between 
Captain M.’s shop and Bantam, fixing up little odds and 
ends and changing the running rigging to suit my own 
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peculiar whims. The same weather and programme were 
im order on the 25th; but on June 26 the weather 
promised better, so immediately after _a late breakfast I 
popes to werk out of the Gut. The wind was still 
S.E., as it had been, I believe, most of June—a head 
wind. But Bantam was still moored stem and stern in 
her winter quarters; so by the time I had cast off the 
various warps and made them fast to other various 
warps. so that the other yachts would not go adrift, 
and had worked into a position where I could get up 
sail, it was well on to slack high water. So 10:30 found 
me under way, and a few minutes later I cleared the 
point at the mouth of the Gut, on the starboard tack, 
passing inside the red buoy, for there is depth enough 
at high water. 1 beat down the eastern side of the bay 
to get the advantage of the east in the wind, for I notice 
that when the wind is S.E, it is not true between Mouse 
Island and Southport, but comes more out of the south. 
Made the north end of Damiscove in two short tacks 
and two long ones, after which I eased the sheets and 
rcached down the eastern side of the island, then bore 
away and ran across the southern end and got a peep 
into Damiscove Harbor. I’ve never been in there, and 
] was not much tempted on this occasion to try to enter; 
for, though | am told there is plenty of rcom for a larger 
boat than Bantam to luff up, it is very narrow, and one 
must moor to a stone pier on the west side. The weather 
was too unpropitious to try it alone, for there would be a 
good chance to scrape a lot of paint off if nothing 
worse. So I kept on around The Motions. There had 
been a gcod swell on, coming down the eastern side. the 
result of almost a month of easterly weather, but after 
turning The Motions it was much smoother. Ran up 
the western side of the bay and anchored behind Mouse 
for lunch. After lunch ran up the Gut to Capt. 
M.’s, and, as both his moorings were occupied, anchored 
for the night. The weather had improved, and it looked 
like a change for the better. ; | 

June 27.—Wind S.W., “bright and fair.” -Got up sail 
about 11 A. M. and beat out of the Gut and down the 
west side and around Burnt Island. -Bore away for 
Bcothbay Harber, where I anchored. and after a lunch 
on board of scrambled eggs, crackers and coffee, went 
ashore and spent the. afternoon shopping, in anticipation 
of my friend S. joining me Monday morning. While 
1 was ashore somebcdy had thrown a handbill into my 
cabin. It turned out to be the harbor regulations—some- 
thing new this year (1903). I turned ont and took an 
observation. Found I was lying all right, being to the 
west of a line drawn from the black buoy ott McFar- 
land's Island to the steeple of the Congregational 
church. This line runs about over the eastern end of the 
treight house on the Eastern Steamship Con:pany’s 
wharf. The other anchorage in the inner harbor is to 
the eastward of a iine from the westernmcst tree on 
Tumbler Island to a lone spruce tree between the Meta- 
warmet Hotel and Pierce & Hartung’s coal wharf. _ 

June 28 (Sunday).—Had breakfast ashore. Had just 
returned to Bantam when Capt. M. hailed me and luffed 
up alongside long enough to hand me a telegram, to 
deliver which he had kindly sailed over from his place, 
and to transmit an invitation to dinner from a triend 
who conducts a summer camp for hoys in an idea! spot 
cn Townsend’s Gut, just inside the Ink Bottle. Anchored 
in the cove there that night. a 

June 29.—Practiced picking up a mooring in the cove 
with poor success, and made scme calls. 

June 30.—S. arrived and we sailed around Southport 
tc Boothbay Harbor. Were hailed by a catboat off Lower 
Mark Island. The skipper wanted something with which 
to buoy his anchor. He had anchored cn the ledge to 
fish, and could not get it. We happened to have a picce 
of board, so we sailed close past him and threw it aboard. 
Got lunch—crackers, figs and port wine—after turning 
the end of Southport between Cape Island and the 
Cuckclds. 

July 1.—Summer has come. Wind S.W. Were to 
the ncrthward of Inner Herron Island in the Damaris- 
cotta River by noon intending to run into Christmas 
Cove and eat lunch; but as the wind gave every indica- 
tion of dying out completely, and S. had to be in Bocth- 
bay Harbor that night for important mail, we gave it up 
and began to work down the west side of Herron against 
the head flood tide, which, but for our sweep in S.’s 
hands. would kave set us on the reefs. Late in the after- 
noon the wind freshened enough to get us into Booth- 
bay Harbor. 

July 2—Wind S.W. Ran up the Gut to try Southport 
fcr S.’s mail, which had not materialized at Boothbay 
Harbor. Wind was freshening and getting into the west, 
and we went through the draw at a satisfactory speed. 
It takes a pair to open this draw—not a pair of Jacks, 
but a pair of noises—two blows of the whistle or two 
toots of your fog-horn; or, if you have no mechanical 
noise-maker, two yells. Luffed up off the landing and 
S. took the boat and went ashore while I sailed about the 
cove. By this time the puffs were coming in heavy from 
anywhere between west and north, and Bantam got 
several knockdowns, <A launch passed and a lady in it 
tock a snapshot of us—I think when we were pretty well 
heeled over. If so, I would like to have had one of 
the photographs, to see what sort of an exhibition Ban- 
tam makes of herself when sailing on her rail. I thought 
it was time to reef. and I was busy at this when S. came 
abcard, and we were soon under way again for Kove 
Islands. The wind had backed around again to S.W. 
As we came about off Boston Island it blew very hard 
for a few seconds. and the port jib sheet parted. J carry 
both headsails. with only one reef in the mainsail.. As 
soon as I had headway..I put her back onthe starboard 
tack, and then slacked sheets and ran -up behind Isle of 
Springs while S. gct in the headsails.. We anchored ir 
the little cove north of the steamboat Janding. . ; 

July 3.—The strong wind of yesterday must -have 
started the Inff of the mainsail from f¢-holt-rope.. We 
did not notice it, however. as we raise@the sail, so the 
whole strain of our swigging.cn the throat halliard came 
on the ede of the duck. and it.tore alittle... Uncle Sam 


still had his grip on S.’s mail, and .our ‘programme had ° 
been to rum over to Southport and get-it and then go. 


over to Five Islands, But as I ‘now had:a.job of sail 
mending on my hands, S. thought he could ‘row over to 
Southport and back by the time I had it -finished.- . This 
proved correct, as I am not an expert with the needle, 
and the rent was in an awkward place to get at, and it 


was almost noon before I had it mended to suit me. We 
had lunch aboard and then set sail, reefed mainsail and 
both headsails. The wind was still in strong puffs from 
the west, mixed with intervals when it was almost calm. 
After sailing down the Sheepscot some distance below 
a Islands, we put back and anchored there for the 
night. 

July 4.—Sailed over to Popham Beach. There was no 
incident till we reached the mouth of the Kennebec. 
which we did some time before the ebb had ceased to 
run. We found we could do nothing against it with 
the uncertain N.W. to N. wind which was steadily be- 
coming lighter. When, after having worked up to be- 
tween North and South Sugar Loaf, we drifted almost 
down to the red spar off north end of Pond Island. we 
thought it time to quit, so ran over close to the beach 
on the west side and anchored. After loafing a while, 
during which 1. put a new strand in the cable where it 
had chafed against the bobstay, we had a swim. The 
water was ccld, but the sun and wind were delightfully 
warm. The wind the last three days had been unusually 
warm and dry for Maine. almost as if a few parched 
whiffs from Kansas had strayed our way. By the time 
lunch was over and cleared away, the current was mak- 
ing up stream, but not till more than an hour after low 
water. We shook out the reef and got up sail, and now, 
as a few light zephyrs came off the sea, we made in a 
few minutes more than twice the distance we had won 
and lost in an hour in the morning. Anchored near the 
beach opposite the hotel, between the steamboat wharf 
and the fort. After stowing the sails, landed on the 
beach, as there is no floating stage here. In fact. there 


is no region on the coast of Maine that I know of where 
the facilities for landing are so good as in the neighbor- 





hood of Boothbay. Theré are, for ins‘ance. floating 
stages at the Metawarmet and on the town side. at West 
Harbor, Mouse Island, Capital Island, Squirrel Island, 
Murray Hill (head cf Linekin’s Bay), Cape Harbor, 
Christmas Cove, Southport Landing, Isle cf Springs and 
Five Islands, and others which the writer does not re- 
member exactly. 

July 5.—Light wind from the south. Our objective to- 
day was Mackerel Cove, Bailey’s Island. About half 
way between Seguin and Cape Small, while S. was at the 
tiller, a young land bird. tired of flying, perched itself 
on my sleeve. I stroked its tail with my hand, but—my 
usual luck—had no salt handy. It remained a few 
seccnds longer, then winged away again. Had lunch be- 
iween Cape Small and the Monument, during which we 
passed Ragged Island, which is said to have been the 
scene of Kellogg’s “Elm Isle” stories. which I used to 
pore over as a boy. Anchored in Mackerel Cove in five 
fathoins at 3 P. M. The oronrietor of the boat livery 
here has a ficating stage, but he had not put it in com- 
mussion yet. 

July 6.—Rained during the night and part of the fore- 
noon. Unéer way at 10. Beat down to the Monument, 
then put helm up and reached between Haskell’s Island 
end Haddock Rock into Broad Sound, and ran up past 
Green Islands and the pretty little Pound of. Tea—on 
the latter of which a camping party were enjoying an 
ontine—into Freeport River and anchored off the village 
of South Freeport. It had now cleared up, and was 
bright and warm. Got spper at Casco Castle and en- 
joyed the magnificent view from its roof; the flood had 
made encugh to cover the flats, which are the one eye- 
sore in this part of Casco Bay. There is a yacht club 
at South Freeport, just above the upper wharves. There 
are steps at the upper wharves where one can land, and 
a float at the lower wharves; which, however, is not 
accessible at low water. 

July 7—Went out of Freeport River on the first of the 
ebb. Almcst no wind at any time. and at times flat 
calm. In a calm and a tide-way Bantam h7s a tendency 
to go stern-foremost. If we permitted this procedure, 
it would take the whole force of the next little whiff to 
get us pointed on our course again. and then there 
would be another soft spct. another “tail-tarning.” and a 
loss of any advantage. there was in the intermittent 
zephyrs. So we had a sweep over the side, and a few 
strokes during the soft spots kept up our steerage-way. 
Between Busting’s: and Bibber’s Islands the ‘wind 
freshened’ a little’ from the south, and we bore up and 
skirted along the deep west shore: of the Gcose’ Islands, 
and peeped through the romantic looking passage be-. 
tween .Uppér ‘and Lower Goose. and thought we would 
like to go throvgh some time’ at high water. Turnéd the 
tipner ‘end of Goose ard: bear down Middte Ray, going 

‘within: a few feet ‘of little’ Trony \Island,> whichsis cert 
tairily welf named. ' The -wind worked to! the S.W! and 
‘ireshened :to:a: whole-sail breeze, and.‘we' feached our 
objective point—South Harpswell—in timé for. lynch, 
which we took on board. After lunch, landed. at -the: 


-“sanie fresh water: 


Merriconeag Floquse float and sought a bathroom, which 
we found at the Ocean View House. about a mile up the 
Harpswell Neck. Returned to the Merriconeag and had 
a most excellent supper there, which we enjoyed-to ihe 
utmost. 

July 8—Rained during the night and at intervals) dur- 
ing the day. S$. was to take the night boat from Port- 
land to Beston, so- we spem the mourning looking for 
wind enough to take us over to Portland. but u came 
not; so S. had to fall back on the steamer from South 
Harpswell. 

July 9—Fine morning. Sailed to Portland, cr rather 
Peak’s Island. As the wind was very light and westerly 
—S.W. to W. by N.—and would have a_ head: tide 
through Chandler's. Cove, after crossing Broad. Sound 
I went outside through Luckse’s Sound and crept along 
the sea side of Long, Peak’s and Cushing's. Off: White 
Head the wind freshened materially. Anchored off 
Forest City Landing. Aiter lunch aboard, went ashore 
and walked about the island, as 1 felt rather lonely after 
S.’s depariure. 

July 10—Fog. Took the ferry to Portland and the 
trolley out beyond Underwood Springs. which are on the 
ncrih shore of Casco Bay, and back. By this time the 
fog had cieared off, so got up sail and knocked abou: 
the harbor a little. There is a float at the steamer 
landing. 

July 11.—Wind N.N.E. Went off before it, and 
through the passage between Peak's and Cushing’s, in- 
tending to return to South Harpswell via the passage be- 
tween Crotch (Cliff) Island and Jewell’s Island, as I 
had never been through that way. From White Head 
cculd just lay my course, close-hauled; but the wind 
came lighter and lighter. and it finally fell flat calm 
when up with Crotch Island. After lolling about for 
twenty minutes, however, it suddenly hreezed up dead 
astern, and bowled me through the ptssage and into 
Pott’s Horbor in good style. About 4 P. M. a coasting 
schooner came thrcugh Pott’s Harbor. and, atiempting 
to go out through the eastern passage, was set ow Pott’s 
Point by the tide. She had to stay there four or five 
hours. 

July 12.—Had intended to go out through the eastern 
passage if the wind shculd be fair. But the wind was 
S. and not very strong nor steady, and the worst of the 
fiood had hardly run. So, wiih the example of the 
schooner before me. 1 determined to go round by the 
Monument. Got under way abcut 9:30, and passed a big 
schooner: yacht which had gone out ahead of me. Of 
course she hadn't wind enough; she overtook me again 
off Haddock Reck, but just as she was about to piss to 
windward of me, between me and the black buoy, she 
came about, shaving the buoy pretty close, and easing 
her sheets. went off to the northward again. the 
maneuver seemed rather odd, but she certainly made a 
stirring picture. Cleared the Monument at 10:35, and 
laid a course of E. by S. fcr Small Point. ‘The wind 
was freshening,.and by the time Bantam was up with 
Bald Head Ledge it was all of a whole-sail breeze. | 
kept on around the south end of Seguin before easing 
my sheets, then bore up and headed for the Cuckolds. [ 
was now dead before it. as the wind had: worked around 
to S.W. by S. My fcresaii is laced to a boom, and [ 
tried to boo. it out as a makeshift spinnaker, but did 
net succeed, for the wind and sea were so lively now 
that Bantam, before the wind, would not spare me from 
the helm more than a minute at a time. I finally gave it 
up, and as the foresail then began to slash viciously frcm 
one side to the other, | lowered it, and the jib. too, 
though it was not so obstreperous. Off the Cuckolds it 
became necessary to gybe or ccme about. and as it was 
blowing tco hard to gybe with a whole mainsail, con- 
sidering the risk of breaking something. | raised the 
jib and came about. Off Tumbler Island the wind was 
lighter, so 1 gybed; and again aiter passing the harbor 
buoy, and came to anchor once mcre in Boothbay 
Harbor at 2:30 P, M. 

July 13.—At the post-office found a letter from my 
friend F., saying he would take passage with me to 
Camden. This was in response to an open invitation 
given before leaving home. After wiring an ackncwledg- 
ment, I got up sail and went around into Townsend's 
Gut to visit some friends who had come since I had left. 
‘Anchored in the cove inside the Ink Bottle. 

July 14.—Came out of the Gut at slack high water 
about half past two in the afterncon. The true wind was 
S.W., bret in the narrows, owing io the back drift from 
the high banks, this means a foul wind on both tacks. 
It becomes more and mcre fair as you cross. but just as 
you are pointing fairly down the Gut you have to come 
about. 

I had two Isdies as passengers. My intention w2s to 
teke them for a sail, then make for Boothbay Harbor, 
where I was to meet F. the next morning. and drive 
them home. But the wind was coming in heavy puffs, 
and Bantam, sailing pretty well over cn her side. and 
eccasionaly taking a bucketful of water over the cock- 
pit rail, proved too uncomfortable for them; so after 
beating far encucsh dcewn the west side to weather Burnt 
Island. I put the helm up and crossed cver to the east 
side of the bay. Finding the wind had too much west 
in it to let me head for Tumbler with boom on port 
side without sailing by the lee. I came about again to 
avoid gvbing. Anchored at “The Harbor,” and drove 
the ladies hcme according to programme. On my re- 
turn was delighted to find that F. had arrived. twelve 
hours earlier than he had expected. So Bantam’s sleep- 
ing accommodations were socn once more fully occupied. 

July 15—Wind S. Got under way at 10:20 A. M. 
After weathering Gangway Ledge cff Ocean Point, we 
had a fair wind, growing stronger and hauling a little 
to the W. of S. tor Port Clyde. Had lunch after coming 


. to ancher there; then rowed about the harbor, landing 


on-a little is!and, which had a single inhabitant. a lobster 


. fisherman who had built himself a swing to help him 


while away his lonely idle hotrs. Then landed in the 
town, made some purchases, and ‘returned in time to get 
supper- and woch and P't 9woVv the thinoc haf-re Anele 

July 15—While I washed and put away the breakfast 
things, F. rowed ashore to make some purchases and get 
Under way: at tots A. M: Were 
delayed at the last moment by the’ lacing along the gaff 
starting. After the bell. buoy: off <Mosqrito Islard was 
weathered, we again had a fair wind for Rockland— 
south, hauling a little to westward, and increasing, so 
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that as we entered Rockland Harbor we had all we 
needed with whole-sail. A big sloop, say Goft., over- 
hauled us between the can buoys in Owl’s Head Bay, 
but not so very easily, for we were going at good speed 
ourselves about that time. Anchored in Rockland 
Harbor at 2 P. M. 

July 17.—Wind E. and light. This was the first indi- 
cation of a change from the beautiful weather we had 
been enjoying since June 26. It hauled around to the 
S., however, before we had reached the breakwater, 
which we cleared at 10:15. Ran into Camden Harbor at 
12 to enable F. to get his mail, and out again at 12:35, 
past the bell buoy; Turtle Head 2:40. here was a 
rainstorm hanging over the land between Northport and 
Belfast. The wind hauled to the S. by E., and we had to 
trim the sheets flat in order to weather Dice Head. I 
had been sailing in the upper bay by a chart which had 
not been corrected since 1900, so mistook a new black 
buoy off Nautilus Island, which was not marked on the 
chart, for black spar No. 1, which was obscured against 
the land. F. insisted it was the wrong buoy; but I, 
though I had some misgivings on account of its great 
distance from Dice Head, insisted it was the right one. 
Suddenly my eye caught a streak of black on-the port 
quarter, and there, to my mortification and also relief, 
was the real black spar No. 1 about two hundred yards 
away. The day had been bright and sunny till we 
turned Turtle Head, but now the rain overtook us. It 
was only a few drops, however, and was over by the time 
we came to anchor in Smith’s Cove. “Duded up” and 
went ashore, and after walking down to the Dome of the 
Rock, returned on board and got supper. Had to put 
the mosquito netting across the companion way before 
we had finished. 

July 18—One of the most beautiful mornings I have 
ever seen. It was high water, and the sun shone brightly 
on the entrancing little town across the Bagaduce. 
know of no village on the coast that puts forth a more 
homogeneous and charmingly consistent front than 
Castine, as it terraces back from the harbor front to 
Ft. George. After breakfast, F, had an ambition to go 
ashore and sii on a rock under a tree while he applied 
the Bristol brick two the knives, and while I busied my- 
self about the boaiswain’s department. After getting 
some water at the well of an empty summer cottage, 
we got under way about ten and sailed over to the town, 
where I lay to while F. went ashore and did some 
errands. After a reach across to Turtle Head and a 
thrash to windward down the western bay, ending up 
with a little more than a whole-sail wind, we came to 
anchor in Gilkey Harbor—Ames’ Cove, to be more 
precise, ya: 

July 19.—Wind easterly; rain. As we only intended to 
run over to Ca.nden, and it was snug and comfortable 
in bed and cold and cheerless outside, we stayed abed 
late. Got off under full sail about a quarter of eleven. 
It was not blowing hard enough to suggest a reef 
with a free wind. Glanced at the clock in the cabin when 
up with Minot’s Ledge buoy. It was between 10:55 and 
11. By this time it began to blow much harder, and if 
the wind had not been free I would have put in a reef. 
By the time we had cleared the Ensign it was blowing 
pretty near a gale. We could not see the Camden side, 
so laid our course W.!4S. for the bell buoy. It was 
now blowing a full gale, and when we sighted the buoy 
we realized that we were making some speed. We 
passed it at 11:35, having run the five miles in 37 or 38 
minutes. We came to anchor a couple of minutes later, 
dropping both anchors. I keep the second anchor at the 
bow, too, with cable bent and coiled around the bitts, 
so that after casting off a stop or two it is all ready to 
let go. Furling the jib was a wet job, seeing that 
Bantam was putting her bowsprit under with every 
heave; but when that was done, the outside work was 
over, and we retired to the cabin and indulged in a 
change of clothes. We spent most of the afternoon in 
the cabin, only going on deck occasionally to tend to the 
cables, and later to put F, ashore, for this was the end 
of his cruise. I then returned, and after a good supper 
retired early and slept soundly, notwithstanding the 
motion. 


July 19-August 13.—Remained in Camden Harbor, tak- 
ing friends out for a sail occasionally. But Bantam is 
not well adapted to accommodate a party, for her cock- 
pit is small. 


August 14.—Sailed for Boothbay Harbor. The wind 
was W., coming in strong puffs, so put in one reef, as 
would be close-hauled in Mussel Ridge Channel. Though 
the wind was shifty, Bantam managed to get through 
Owl’s Head Bay without tacking—now pointing west 
and again south. The wind came light after passing 
Ash Island, and I thought of shaking out the reef. But 
off Otter Island it came up fresh from the S.W. When 
up with Whitehead, found I could just lay my course for 
Tennant’s Harbor, so, as I had never been in there, and 
it was a dead beat for Mosquito Island bell buoy, I de- 
cided io make for Tennant’s, especially as the chances 
were that the wind would start in N.W. again in the 
morning, as it had been doing for the last few days, 
backing to S.W. Aiter spending a couple of hours 
ashore at Tennant’s Harbor, I returned to Bantam, got 
my supper and turned in at 8. 


August 15.—Turned out at 4:50 A. M., and after get- 
ting breakfast and cleaning up, got under way, gliding 
gently out of the harbor at 6. The wind was light 
from N.W., but by the time Bantam had cleared the 
bell off Mosquito it had worked around to the west- 
ward enough to prevent laying a course direct for Davis 
Straits, so headed to the south of Black Rock. I had 
kept the reef in, as I expected it to do as it had done 
recently—blow hard during the day; but finally despair- 
ing of wind, 1 shook out the reef and within half an 
hour after had all I wanted. It was so clear that the 
houses on Monhegan, six miles away, could easily be 
distinguished. The new wind was from the §$.W., so did 
not drop anchor in Townsend’s Gut till 2:30 P. M. 

August 16.—Had a sail in a friend’s auxiliary round 
by the Sheepscot and Cross River, past The Ovens’ 
Mouths, returning by Back River. This trip, practically 
impossible without power, made me wish I had a power 
tender. I wouldn’t have a motor in the yacht herself; 
it would take away all interest in cruising for me. I 
don’t know but that a power tender would do so, too; 
but it certainly would be handy for getting into such re- 
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mote and beautiful nooks as the Ovens’ Mouths. It 
would perhaps double one’s cruising radius. 

August 17.—With one reef in, the wind being strong 
from the W., sailed some members of the “Hope and 
Faith Association,” together with sundry remains of a 
lawn fete over: to “The Harbor.” 

August 18-22.—Made my headquarters in “The Gut,” 
taking an occasional morning or afternoon sail. On the 
19th returning to Bantam about 9 P. M. after a visit 
ashore, I found her dragging anchor. Carried a line to 
cne of Captain M.’s moorings, and on getting up the 
anchor found the cable fouled around one of the flukes. 
On coming to anchor that afternoon a strong puff came 
up just as I was going to round up into the wind, and I 
had to snub her with the hook to keep from going ashore. 
1 suppose in dropping back she caught the bight of the 
cable over the fluke. On the 20th put Bantam out on 
Captain M.’s blockings to scrub bottom. She was very 
foul with grass from-keel to waterline, and either scup- 
per had a nest of mussels in it. How seasons differ! 
Last season after a similar cruise, there wasn’t a particle 
of grass on her bottom—just a little fringe on the edge 
of the lead. ‘ 

August 23.—My friend B., who is no stranger to Ban- 
tam, arrived on the morning boat, and was soon installed 
in the guest chamber, namely, the port berth. As soon as 
he had stowed his belongings, we worked out of the Gut 
with a head wind and favoring tide. As B. had had but 
a nominal breakfast, we dined at the hotel at Boothbay 
Harbor, then got up sail and worked down the bay to 
windward, until, below Squirrel Island, the wind left 
us. After a half hour it arose again from the same 
quarter, and we ran up the bay and inspected the new 
Bath-built cruiser Cleveland, which had come in pre- 
paratory to making her trial trip. Anchored in “The 
Harbor.” 

August 24—Under way at 10 A. M. Sailed around to 
Linekin’s Bay, where B. got into the dinghy with the 
camera while I sailed Bantam back and forth to have 
her picture taken. Sailed up to Murray Hill and 
anchored for lunch, after which we rowed ashore and 
walked ovér to East Boothbay and visited the shipyards 
on the Damariscotta. 

August 25.—Under way about 10 A. M. I seldom sail 
before 9, and more often it is after 10 before I get up 
sail. I find that if one is under way by 10 and in harbor 
again by 4:30, he usually gets the cream of the day’s 
sailing, and has fewer hard luck calm stories to tell than 
the other fellow; at least this is so on the Maine coast. 
Ran into Christmas Cove long enough to have lunch, 
which, aftet cooking it below, we ate in the cockpit while 
drinking in the quiet beauties of this landlocked harbor. 
On the beat back to Boothbay Harbor, had an unpleasant 
experience with one of the regular steamers plying these 
waters. We were standing in on the starboard tack to- 
ward Inner Herron Island. I had noticed the steamer 
about a minute before rounding the northern end of the 
island, but did not give her a second thought, it never 
entering my head that she would not give us plenty of 
room. Having run as near the reefs as I thought pru- 
dent, I came about, and there was the steamer almost 
upon us! I kept on a few seconds to get some headway, 
at the same time figuring whether the steamer could turn 
quickly enough to clear us if we kept on. She decided 
that point by giving three whistles. We gave her the 
benefit of the doubt by translating this to mean “We 
can’t clear,” and not “We won't try to clear.” I imme- 
diately put Bantam on the starboard tack again, and as 
soon as she had headway, back on the port tack, for I 
was as near the rocks as I cared to be, and by this time 
the steamer had passed. 

August 26—Rain. After breakfast, waited on board 
till eleven looking for wind. Then gave it up an went 
ashore and put in the morning at the barber’s and the 
bowling alleys, the rain meanwhile keeping up steadily. 
The conditions being the same in the afternoon, stayed 
aboard. B. read some short stories aloud while I listened, 
and ped brewed a hot Scotch—or to speak accurately, a 
hot Irish. 


August 27.—Bright and cheerful again. About 10 
A. M. ran out before a light N.E. wind which dropped 
away to nothing off Tumbler. After a calm which lasted 
about two minutes, it came up light from the S.W. Beat 
leisurely down the bay and between Cape Island and 
The Cuckolds, intending to run into Cape Harbor—the 
little harbor inclosed about the end of Cape Newagen by 
Cape and Hunting islands and The Ark. After clearing 
the reefs making off from Hunting, gybed and ran 
in for the entrance. I realized I had to hug the South- 
port shore, and thought I was doing so, as the lobster-pot 
buoys on that side were only a few feet away. But I 
soon found that the channel is not nearly as wide as it 
looks after half flood, and what looks like the middle of 
the entrance is really the edge of the reefs making out 
from the north of Hunting Island, for we suddenly felt 
a bump and a scrape and found ourselves hanging on the 
said reef. Fortunately the wind was very light, and the 
tide had still a couple of hours to flow. So we got the 
anchor over the port quarter, and a friendly fisherman 
offering to carry it out for us, and the proprietor of a 
catboat which we saw moored within the harbor helping 
us heave on the cable, Bantam was off again in short 
order. After lunch, we left the harbor by the eastern 
passage, first rowing through it in the dinghy to locate 
the deep water, for the passage is very narrow. A reef 
makes out from the Southport shore, overlapping The 
Ark. This reef and those which fill the southern part 
of the harbor were under water, and to pass between 
them wé made for a rock off the southern end of The 
Ark, which we had fixed upon as a mark. As soon as we 
had passed the grass on the port side, we put the tiller 
down and turned, almost at right-angles, to the north- 
ward through a well-defined passage, and so out into the 
open bay. ; 

August 28—B. was forced to take his departure, and 
I felt the season was growing to a close. After seeing 
him off, sailed down the bay and around Ram Island. 
You can anchor between it and Fisherman’s or make fast 
to a buoy there and go ashore and get a fine chowder and 
cup of goffee at the lighthouse keeper’s home. 

August 29.—Sailed about the bay, ending by anchoring 
at Mouse Island. The best anchorage is in the bight on 
the west shore of the island. The water is rather deep, 
but there is good holding ground and no kelp ledges. On 
the north shore of the islands you are apt to lose your 


anchor on account of these. 

August 30.—Sailed a Sabbath day’s journey into “The 
Gut,” and ended the cruise by picking up one of i 
M.’s moorings. 


Selecting Marine Gasolene Engines 


BY A. E, POTTER, 


BETWEEN now and the close of the Motorboat and 
Sportsmen’s Show, which occurs March 9, many of our 
readers will be called upon to make selections of engines 
or launches for their own use. There are two classes— 
those who know what they want, and those who do not. 

If a man has owned and run a power boat, he ought to 
know more about what he wants than if this is to be his 
first season. If he has had experience in sailing boats 
he is better fitted to know the requirements in a launch, 
particularly if to be used for cruising, which is usually 
the power boat owner’s ideal type even if he is unable 
to stand the cost. 

In selecting an engine, there are several important 
things to be taken into consideration, and these should 
be carefully weighed in the mind if one would avoid 
possibility of dissatisfaction, trouble or other contin- 
gencies. ; 

The price is no mean question, and is of course first 
to be considered. If you are not familiar with the two 
and four-cycle types, study them carefully, find out their 
difference, the advantages and disadvantages of both 
types, for they have both. Inquire from owners why 
they selected as they did, and if they would make a 
similar selection a second time. 

If an agent makes any verbal attempts to sell you an 
engine, have him in all cases commit to writing just what 
he claims, so that you may investigate and find whether 
his claims are indefinite, tending to deceive you, or are 
bona fide. Carefully study all catalogues, and sift out 
claims that you find extravagant and on their face un- 
reasonable. If you are unable to understand some claims, 
write to the manufacturer and have him verify what he 
says. In other words, put in all your spare time studying 
up the gasolene engine for your own benefit. Having 
decided what type you prefer, select the particular make 
you think best adapted to your needs, and then find out 
if possible whether or not it is well adapted to your 
needs or your requirements. It may be necessary to 
consult someone who will advise you as to its suitability, 
size, etc. You should be able to decide whether you will 
use an engine with a reversing gear or reversing wheel, 
as some cases will not permit of the use of one and will 
allow the other. It may be convenient and quite essen- 
tial to use a governor, and there are also cases where 
a governor would be superfluous. 

You should be familiar with both make-and-break and 
jump spark ignition, and ought to be able to say which 
you prefer. Some two-cycle engines are of the more 
modern “three-ported” style, while others use the check 
valve inlet. Some two-cycle engines have to be “primed” 
with gasolene when starting, others do not; some will 
start with the relief cock open or the compression other- 
wise relieved, and others never; some run in both direc- 
tions, others do not; some use gear pumps, some centri- 
fugal, and some plunger pumps for water circulation; 
float feed carburetors may be used in some cases and 
vaporizers in others; there are removable heads, and 
heads and cylinders in one piece; there are some built to 
separate at the base, and others with end bearing plates; 
hand holes and without; removable igniters, and those 
that have to be taken out after removing the heads; 
valves may in some cases: be easily removed and ground, 
and in others it may take a man from the shop several 
hours. These are all important features, but they are 
by no means all you should know of the engine before 
you give an order for it. 

You should know the diameter of the cylinders and the 
length of stroke, as well as the number of revolutions, 
and compare these with other engines of similar dimen- 
sions and rated horsepower. The life of the engine 
and its probable cost of operation should be considered; 
likewise probable cost of repairs and new parts. Its value 
as a second-hand engine after a year or two’s careful use 
should be estimated by comparison with others. You do 
not know how soon you may want to purchase a larger 
engine or larger boat, and a second-hand engine, unless 
it is well made and well known, is not usually a particu- 
larly salable article. 

One of the most usual defects I have found in engines, 
and these not necessarily of the cheaper makes, is poor 
alignment. This is a very hard thing to correct, and 
unless the engine with respect to its crank shaft, cylinder 
bore, piston and connecting rod, is absolutely in line, its 
life is materially shortened, and value correspondingly 
lessened. 

The amount of muffling that the manufacturers sup- 
ply with their engines varies greatly. In the design of 
the engine the amount that it will stand without great 
loss of power may be more in some cases than in others. 
If you do not care how much noise your engine makes, 
it does not matter; but rarely have I met a power boat 
owner but that he had greater respect for an engine if 
it did not make too much noise. 

In the construction of some engines, cheaper material 
is often used. In some cases it does not materially de- 
crease the value of the product, and in other cases it 
does. Iron water piping of course will not last so long 
as brass. Around salt water black iron exhaust piping 
is usually preferable to galvanized, and it costs less. 

Frequently the engine itself, without wheel, shaft, bat- 
teries, tools, etc., will be offered at a very low price; but 
when the necessary extras are added, usually at a padded 
price, the total exceeds that at which you considered 
another make too high priced. 

It may be that one make of engine has sin. cylinders 
and sin. stroke, while another has 4'4in. cylinders and 
5%4in. stroke. They both are perhaps listed at the same 
horsepower, but the piston displacement of the sin. by 





_ Sin. is nearly 12% per cent. more than the 4%4in. by 534in. 


Ordinarily the sin. stroke engine would run fully as fast 
as the 5%4in. stroke, and all other things being equal, 
either the Sin. by sin. is under or the 4%4in. by §%4in. 1s 
overrated. 

The rate of compression is another feature to be looked 
after. It may be so high that the engine is hard to start, 
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or it may be likely to cause pre-ignition, It may be so 
low as to lose valuable power. The crank case compres- 
sion may be lower than it ought—it cannot be too high. 

Lubrication is a very important feature which is liable 
to be slighted, and a careful study of that important 
equipment is essential. Some engine manufacturers claim 
that a wrist pin turning in the piston is preferable to 
one having a bearing in the upper end of the piston rod. 
Both have their good and bad points, but no matter 
which method is employed, it should never be allowed to 
protrude through the piston sufficient to “score” the wall 
of the cylinder. 

The engine that has its parts easily accessible, is well 
and carefully designed and built, that is the best adapted 
to your especial requirements, that will wear the longest 
and be worth the most second-hand. is a good, safe 
engine to buy. 

The installation must be made safe and the greatest 
care should be exercised in running it and caring for it 
for the sake of personal safety and to get the full value 
out of the engine. 

In the matter of guarantees from the manufacturer or 
salesman, they should be carefully drawn, if at all. 
If a man buys something that is guaranteed to be as 
represented, the manufacturer should be willing to re- 
duce the claims to writing. The guaranteed horsepower 
and consumption should, however, be cautiously drawn, 
for it is quite easy if one is so disposed to readily re- 
duce the efficiency of an engine, and a manufacturer 
would be very foolish to guarantee a certain horsepower 
for any length of time, for there are a great many things 
that may reduce it for which the manufacturer ought not 
be responsible; but if an engine is sold and guaranteed 
to give a certain brake horsepower, it ought to show 
that on test before being placed in the boat. When the 
engine is first installed, the owner or operator should 
carefully time the engine speed, and note it for future 
comparison. If the engine is rated at 5 horsepower at 
375 revolutions per minute, and only shows 300, it can 
readily be seen that the engine is developing fully 20 
per cent. less power than it ought. If after a few weeks’ 
use the speed is reduced, it can also be seen that the 
engine efficiency is decreasing, and a remedy should be 
immediately applied; first discovering the cause, which 
at that time may be very slight, but if left may do 
incalculable harm. 

Engines built this season ought to be of better general 
construction than ever before. There are some new en- 
gines seen this spring for the first time, and the knowl- 
edge of the art is so well understood and the necessity 
of careful machining so well appreciated by gas engine 
manufactttrers of responsibility, that they will be in 
duty bound to make good any damage resulting from 
poor material or workmanship; but do not expect them 
to replace or be responsible for breakage or accidents for 
which you alone are to be blamed. 

In the matter of delivery, hardly a season but that de- 
lays of several months beyond the agreed time of detivery 
occur, and it is but just that delivery should be guar- 
anteed under forfeit, for no power boat owner should be 
compelled to forego the pleasures of its use for several 
weeks or months of the season with r« redress. 

In selecting your engine for next seasen you have an 
unenviable assignment at least. 


Queries on Marine Motors. 


R. J. H., Port Jefferson, N. Y.—Wouid I improve my ignition 
by using twenty cells dry battery connected five in series and 
four in parallel? 

Ans.—There seems to be no c»jcct in loading your 
launch with 20 cells dry battery wlien two sets of 5 each 
will be found ample, no matter whether using make-and- 
break or jump spark. If your igniticn is properly ad- 
justed, contact is not too long, 2id spark coil is adapted 
to the current and engine. five cc ; will be found suffi- 
cient with ancther st in reserve. it case by any over- 
sight both sets should become weak, they can be con- 
nected together in parallel .nd will do for temporary use. 





B. E. J., Jamestown, Va.—How can I increase the speed and 
power cf my launch? I use hei tor towing manent, and do 
pot get results I would like. Engine is double cylinder, 25 

» we 


Ans.—It is hard to diagnose the case with no data 
from which to work. The proper thing for you to do is 
first find from the manufacturer whether or not the 
present speed of the engine can be increased safely and 
profitably. Increasing the engine speed increases the 
power up to a certain limit, depending on the type and 
design of the engine. A change in your propeller is 
probably necessary. If you will send data we will answer 
the question more fully later. We would like to know 
the name of the engine (not for publication, though), the 
number of revolutions the engine made when new and 
number now. Would also like to know the size of wheel, 
diameter, pitch, width of blade, number of blades, and 
whether true or compound pitch. 


B. J. E., Tarrytown, N, Y.—Is there more or less power in 
kerosene than gasolene? 

Ans.—More heat units in one gallon of kerosene and 
more in one pound of gasolene. The reason for this is 
that kerosene is heavier than gasolene, having more 
sarbon and less hydrogen. 

H. R. S., Sandusky, O.—What difference is there between salt 
water and fresh water equipment for gasolene engines. 

Ans.—Cast iron and steel are sometimes used for 
power boats in fresh water for propeller wheels, stern 
bearings and shafts, but not in salt water, on account 
of the corrosive action of the saline solution. Bronze is 
the only metal suitable. 





Tue Ormonp-Daytona BeacH Fatat Accipent.—It 
was with sorrow that the many friends in both power 
boat and automobile circles of Frank Croker, the well- 
known owner of XPDNC, learned of his death and 
that of his chauffeur a few days ago on the Florida 
beach. Automobile running at such lightning speed is in 
itself dangerdus, much more so than power boating; but 
the’ most deplorable part of the affair is that in spite of 
posted notices and general knowledge of the presence of 
high speed cars, anyone would knowingly expose him- 
self and others to such deadly peril by his presence on 
the beach with a motor chair, “°° © 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
British Letter. 


THERE has been an animated controversy going on in 
ene of our leading yachting papers for the last two 
months on the subject of hospitality among -yacht clubs 
to strangers visiting their ports, and the general con- 
sensus of opinion appears to be that, although Scotch, 
Irish and Welsh clubs are almost without exception will- 
ing and anxious to admit strange: to their clubs and 
make them welcome during their visit, the South of 
England clubs act on precisely the opposite plan, and 
show strangers the cold shoulder. There have 
many letters from owners of yachts who have visited 
southern ports time after time and laid in their yachts 
for days together flying the burgees of well known clubs, 
but no notice has been taken of their presence; and on 
one or two occasions where owners have gone ashore to 
inquire whether they could use the club during their 
stay, they have been met with a curt refusal. One of the 


‘worst offenders in this respect appears to be the Fowey 


Y. C., a body of not much importance nor of very long 
standing; and although its rear-commodore has been 
endeavoring to champion its cause, he has not been able 
to do so with any marked degree of success. The fact 
is the South of Engiexd clubs are more sucial bodies 
than yacht racing clubs. Most of them—especially the 
larger ones—give only one regatta a year, during which 
every owner of a yacht belonging to a recognized club 
is welcome to use the club premises and to bring any 
friends he may have on wvard with him. The clubs, in 
fact, keep “open house” at regatta time, but at any other 
the cnly way in which a stranger is admitted is through 
being put up temporarily by a friend (if he happens to 
have one) who is a member of the club. Of course 
every club has a perfect right not to allow strangers 
within its doors, but the fact should be clearly under- 
stood. The Fowey Y. C., however, while apparently pro- 
fessing to a custom of inviting visiting yachtsmen to 
use the permises, does not carry it out in practice. 

As regards the larger clubs, they are so essentially 
social bodies that they can hardly be blamed for being 
exclusive. Most of their members are not yachtsmen at 


all, and being far from London they are looked upon- 


in much the same light as county clubs. The question of 
yacht club hospitality is a very important and far-reach- 
ing one. 
if more courtesy were shown to strangers. At the same 
time, there is much to be said on the other side, and the 
right of clubs to exclude strangers if they so wish is 
undoubted, although the use of a little discretion would 
usually be suffic‘ent to keen out undesirable people. 
According to the telegraphic messages received on this 
side from time to time, the entries for the German Em- 
peror’s Ocean Race continue to increase in number. 


Rumor has it that over fifteen vessels have entered, but 


the conditions cf the match are stated to have been 
altered, and it is said that two of the old America’s Cup 
defenders are entered. A more recent report includes 
Ailsa in the list. It seems scarcely credible that such ves- 
sels should be allowed to compete in a race which was 
originally intended for bona fide cruisers, and if such is 
the case, all interest in the match will be eliminated. 
Ingomar is a sufficiently awkward competitor for most 
of the old-fashioned vessels which will take part in the 
ocean voyage. She is in everything but scantling as 
much of a racer as most vessels, but the Cup defenders 
running would be a farce, and it is to be hoped the 
rumor is not true. Earl Crawford’s ship-rigged Val- 
halla and the handsome auxiliary Utcwana are reported 
among the latest entries; but the information received 
on this side about the race has been very vague, and 
probably incorrect. However, there is plenty of time to 
have all that set right, only it would be more satisfactory 
to know the acttal state of affairs. One thing is certain, 
and that is the German Emperor will spare no efforts to 
make the event a success, and to get the boats to go on 
to, Kiel to swell the regatta fleet there. 


Boston Letter. 


At the next meeting of the Eastern Y. C., to be held 
on February 14, Messrs. Henry Howard and Louis M. 
Clark, special committee on the revision of racing rules, 
will make the fcllowing report: 


E. H. Ketty. 





Boston, Jan. 20, 1905. 
To the Eastern Yacht Club: Aes : 

The report of the special committee on revision of racing rules, 
with authority to confer with committees from other clubs, .is 
herewith submitted: ; , 

Two years ago this club, in conjunction with the New York 
Y. C., adopted a new rule of measurement based upon length, sail 
area and displacement. The change came none too soon. Under 
the old rule the racing of yachts of the size recognized by this 
club had come to a standstill. ‘The efforts of designers to evade 
the rule had been so successful that the racing measurement of a 
yacht was no indication whatever of her actual racing size. Under 
any rule of measurement a designer, to be successful, is obliged 
to take the largest possible amount of those elements which are 
not taxed by the rule and the least possible amount of those 
elements which are taxed; hence, it follows that a rule which on 
its face seems to give the designer the freest hand because it taxes 
the smallest number of elements of speed, in practice bars out 
everything exc:pt one extreme type, and to most people, ex- 
tremes of any kind are undesirable. The old rule resulted in an 
extreme type, not only undesirable, but absolutely useless except 
for racing purposes, and nobody was willing to build under it. 

he new rule was adopted after a most careful investigation 
and consideration, in the course of which the opinions of man 
leading yacht designers and experts were sought and obtained. 
These men were unanimously of the opinion that the racing meas- 
urement should be a rating measurement, based upon length, sail 
area and displacement. The formula in the rule adopted was 
suggested and recommended by Mr. Herreshoff as one which 
would be difficult to evade, which would tax the element of speed 
of any given design at approximately their fair value, and which 
would not tend to produce one type of boat to the exclusion of all 
others. 

That rule has now been under trial for two years, and we are of 
the opinion that the results haze been eminently satisfactory. 
There are several matters of detail which eventually will have to 
be modified. but the principle upon which the rule is based 
seems to be correct. The strongest point brought forward against 
tke rule up to this time has been that it favored the smailer boats; 
but this objection goes only to the matter of time allowance. ‘Up 
td two years ago the time allowance table used by the club was 
figured at 60 per cent. of the theoretical time allowance, which 
proved to be inadequate. At the time of the adoption of the 
new rule the actual allowance was increased to 80 per cent. of-the 
theoretical allowance; 80 per cent seemed to be excessive, so that 
the proposed amendment of 70 per cent. of the theoretical allow- 


ance will, we believe, be as satisfactory as any rule of time allow- 
ance is likely to be. Time allowance at best is an arbitrary hazi- 
dicap, and under the proposed amendment, rating a new boat at 
the maximum limit of her class, this unsatisfactory feature of tac- 
ing will gradually be eliminated. 


It would be far better for yachting in general. 
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While the rule of 1933 is, like the rules atop for the various 
restricted classes of Massachusetts Bay, based upon the elements 
of length, it is an improvement on those rules, in that it meas- 
ures equitably the length which a boat sails on and allows the 
designer to vary the proportions of length, sail area, and dis- 
placement at Sa ag van he does not exceed a given rating— 
instead of arbitrarily limitifig~each element. Restricted classes 
and one-design classes serve no purpose other than to test the 
skill of the men who sail the. boats—a matter of little interest to 
others than those concerned. 

The ideal rule would measure al! the fundamental elements of 
speed in any given boat, whatever the type, and tax those ele- 
ments at their true value, leaving to the designer a free hand to 
use such combination of those elements as to him seems de- 
sirable. How near to such a rule is the present one time alone 
can determine; but after two years’ trial, in the course of which 
yachts of widely different types have competed with each other, 
it does not appear that any one type is favored to the exclusion 
of others. The schooner Ingomar, the only large yacht built to 
race under the rule, has shown herself to be extremely fast, and 
has twice crossed the Atlantic. She is Mr. Herreshoff’s idea of 
one type that will succeed under the rule, and has demonstrated 
her speed and seaworthiness; but there is no evidence whatever 
that she is the only type that can succeed. 

Last fall a movement was started in favor of the adoption of a 
uniform rule of measurement and time allowance for all the yacht- 
ing organizations of the country. As a result of this movement 
the rule herewith submitted was agreed upon by committees from 
the following organizations, and will be recommended to these 
organizations by their respective committees; there is little doubt 
of its adoption by all: 

New York Y. C., Eastern Y. C., Atlantic Y. C., Larchmont Y. 
C. Corinthian Y. C. of Marblehead, Corinthian Y. C. of Phila- 
delphia, Seawanhaka_ Corinthian Y. C. and the Yacht Racing As- 
sociation of Long Island Sound, which includes the followin 
yacht clubs: American, Bridgeport, Corinthian of Stamford, 

arlem, Hartford, Hempstead, Horseshoe Harbor, Huguenot, 
Huntington, Indian Harbor, Knickerbocker, Manhasset Bay, New 
Haven, New Rochelle, New York Athletic, Northport, Sachem’s 
Head, Sea Cliff, Shelter Island and Stamford. 

The proposed rule is a modification of our present rule. The 
formula is unchanged, but the methods of ascertaining the ele- 
ments of the formula have been somewhat changed. The material 
changes are as follows: 

First—The quarter beam length wilt be measured on a plane a 
given distance above the water, instead of being taken as the mean 
quarter beam length. The old way of taxing the extreme quarter 
beam length had a tendency to cut down the freeboard, as of 
course, the lower the freeboard the shorter the extreme length. 
This change is a good one, and is in line with a suggestion made 
by this club two years ago. The distance above the water at 
which the quarter beam length is to be measured has been deter- 
mined with the intention of measuring the length which a boat 
actually uses when heeled to a moderate angle. 

Second—The method of obtaining the sail area measurement has 
been changed in a number of particulars, but the result in meas- 
urement will not be materially different from that obtained under 
the old rule. This change is not considered important. 

Third—Limit of draft: The effect of this change is to increase 
the limit of untaxed draft for a given measurement of length, es- 
pecially in the larger c'asses. For example, a boat with an L 
measurement of 9(ft. now is allowed 14.63ft. of untaxed draft; 
under the proposed rule, she would be allowed 16ft. A boat of 
21ft. L_ measurement is now allowed 5.45ft. of untaxed draft; 
under the new rule she would be allowed 5.65ft. 

In the opinion of your committee, the interests of the club 
and of yachting in general will be advanced by the adoption of 
the proposed amendments. The advantages resulting from a 
uniform rule more than offset any minor defects in the details of 
the rule, and the larger the number of organizations using a rule, 
the sooner will such defects be discovered, and the stronger will 
be the demand for a remedy. 

(Signed) 
Henry Howarp, 
Louis M. Crark, 
Special Committee on Revision of Racing Rules. 





The Paris Motor Launch Congress. 


From The Yachtsn.an. 


THE final meeting of the Congress was held on Decem- 
ber 24, with Baron de Zuylen de Nyevelt in the chair. M. 
Famechon read his report, composed of the reports of the 
secretaries of the different sub-sections. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONGRESS. 


Section I.—Racing. 

For 1905 the Congress decides to maintain the rules obtaining at 
the Monaco meeting. For 1906 and the following years the Con- 
gress recommend that racing boats be divided into length classes 
as heretofore, no restrictions being placed on horsepower. The 
length to be measured between perpendiculars, excluding rudder 
and mouldings, unless the rudder form part of the propelling 
mechanism. After 1906, the boats will be measured according to 
the metric system, but allowance will be made for boats built in 
1905 and preceding years, 

For the cruiser elasses, the Congress considered that no rating 
or handicapping formula should be considered that does not 
encourage the construction of efficient and economical motor, and 
permit of motors of all systems of working—four-cycle, two-cycle, 
rotary and turbine—running together in an equitable manner. 

The Congress considered that motor makers, hull designers 


and propeller makers should be left untrammeled as far as 
possible. 


The following rule was therefore adopted: 
The rating will be based on the product of length and H. P., 
divided by weight of boat, or formulated: 


LXHP 
Displacement. 
Section I1.—Touring. 

This section deals with the improvement of existing conditions 
on the French waterways, and the facilitating of inland touring 
by the publication of guides and charts, etc. 

Section I1I.—Technical Questions, 

The Congress recommends: ‘That owners and builders send 
details of hulls, motors, propellers, etc., to the Technical Com- 
mittee. The information will be given in order to facilitate the 
elucidation of technical questions and difficultiés. 

That all communications of this nature he addressed to the 
Association Technique Maritime, who will be able to give infor- 
mation to interested persons, who in time will be at liberty to 
make such information public. 

The Congress also recommends that the rating of H. P. launch 
motors be based upon their consumption at their maximum 
working output, the thermal properties of the fuel employed 
being taken into account. 

Section IV. 

The Congress recommends that builders should endeavor to 
bring out a type of motor launch suitable for use in the merchant 
service. 

The Government will be asked to facilitate and reduce the 
formalities necessary to obtain the remission of the tax on liquid 


fuel in fishing vessels, in order to encourage the use of internal 
combustion engines. 


It was also decided to ask the various railwa 
facilitate the carriage of fishing vessels over 6. 


Rating = 








companies to 
m. in length. 


KNICKERBOCKER Y. C.—The Knickerbocker Y. C. held 
its annual meeting at the Hotel Manhattan, New York, 
on Wednesday evening, January 19. The following offi- 
cers wéfe elected: Ccm., Walter B. Beam; Vice-Com., 
G. Edgar Allen; Rear-Com., Frank G. Brown; Treas., 
George H. Cooper; Sec’y, J. D. Sinkinson; Meas., G. 
J. ‘Stetz; Fleet Surgeon, G. D. Hamlen, M.D.; Directors 
--Harry Stephenson, Rodman Sands, F. H: Stellman, 
L. C. Berrian, O. D. Dike. 


Raeee 
STeAM YACHT PARTHENIA CHANGES HANDS.—Commo- 


_doré Morton F. Plant, Larchmont Y. C., has sold the 
_steam yacht Parthenia to Mr. H, C. Converse, of Boston, 
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A 21-Foot. Bermuda Sloop. 


_ It is seldom that we have the opportunity of reproduc- 
ing so interesting a boat as the one appearing .in_ these 
columns this week. The design is from the board of Mr. 
Fred.°M. Hoyt, an associate of Messrs. Gardiner & Cox. 
Mr. ‘Hoyt designed: the boat for himself. The boat will 
be tised at Bermuda, where Mr. Hoyt frequently spends 
the ‘winter, and she will-be built at the yard of the Green- 
port. Basin & Ccnsiruction Co., at Greenport, L. I. This 
firm built another boat of this type which Mr, Hoyt has 
used up to the present time in Bermuda. 

A modern boat with all her ballast inside is rather an 
unusual thing in these days, but in Mr. Hoyt’s boat it 
Was necessary to carry the ballast inside, as there are no 
marine railways or docks at Bermuda except thcse for 
20,000-ton battleships. The only way in which the boat 
can be cleaned or painted being to remove the ballast 
and heave her down in the old manner, first one side and 
then the other. 

Owing to the ingenious construction Mr. Hoyt uses, he 
is able to get the weight well down and have an absclutely 
tight and sound craft besides. Heavy winds prevail in 
Bermuda most of the time in winter, and a boat for con- 
stant use there must be put together in an unusually 
strong manner. 

As the boat is to be used for day sailing only in Hamil- 
ton Harbor and Great Harringtcn Sound: no effort has 
been made to get even small cabin accommodations, and 
there is a large and roomy cockpit amidships. 

The sail plan is most unusual, but it has been found to 
be best adapted to the requirements of sailing in Ber- 
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2I-FOOT BERMUDA SLOOP—BODY PLAN. 


muda, as boats never lay to an anchcr or mooring 
there, but are brought alongside the quays. The great 
advantage of the Bermuda rig is that one does not have 
to bring the boat up into the wind in order to get sail 
in. The mainsail can be taken in without difficulty even 
when the main sheet is broad. off. 

The dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 
i ES ea cae bower deh éneee pagiexs a ae, 
Saks wpodsates abba hepesecoenenee 2ift. 
Breadth— 
SE: nn oecbae rig te Ge eee, Bees Sft. gin. 
Re, Sarseone nap enetaiee sankterieck 7fit. 11in. 
Draft— 


BEE is eerissetndn sd: Oo. 
Freebcard— 


SEE 5565s sebnnauseuen seis Sees eny aeTOR IAM: 
CNN Sos To 2 ah) ca ae eene . +. 3.76 tons. 
ne a 2. nn 4, pa swnews ab esen - JLattt, 
Ris Bat SONS OIN Te ie eG cow ba ccctecs ves 12/t, 
Claes a SOU I re cles oh de cb nec pow ent yeti cc 11.67 it. 
Sail area— 

PE -26¢oSbnbnaen ess Seeee snes uhhh .. 479 sq. ft. 

Dns KocskGeuebeb sss bes guebebeiece uct ne en wa 

633 sq. ft. 
Ballast (all inside) ....... pbbhtdeaesesdeecnen AEE. 


The specifications follow: 


Stem—To be of oak. Sided 4%in. Stem and: sternpost to be 
secured to keel and bronze garboard by bronze angles. 

Sternpost—To be of oak. Sided 4in. at head, 2in., at heel. 

Keel—To be of oak, Sin. deep, lin. wide. Frames to be let 
into keel as per midship section. 

Rudder—To be of oak. 

Rudder Post—To be of locust, 3%in. at head, 1%in. at heel. 
Rudder to be supported by composition hangers. 

Tiller—To_be of locust. 

Frames.—Frames spaced ICin. on_ centers. The after side of 
No. 6 frame is on No. 1 station. Frames amidships from frame 
No. 13 to frame No. 28, inclusive, excepting frames No. 16 and 
27, as shown on drawing. to be of oak, moulded 1%in. at heels. 
1%4in. at heads, sided 1%in. Frames Nos. 10, 11, 12, 16, 27 
moulded the same, sided 2in. Frames forward of No. 10 and aft 
of No, 28 to be sided lin., mou‘ding to be the same. 

Planking—Garboard to be of oak, %in. thick. Rest of p'ank- 
ing to be of %in. white cedar, excepting sheer strake, which is 
to be of %in. oak. A garboard of Bibs. to 6lbs. Tobin bronze 
to be worked inside oak garboard, and Tobin bronze angles 
1%in. by 1 by 3-16 inches, and 5lb. Tob‘n bronze floors. Bronze 
angles to be on mange Nos. 17 to 25, inclusive. Bronze floors to 
be on frames Nos. 21 and 25. 

Covering Board Te be of %in. mahogany, 6in. wide amidships, 
tapered to 4in. at ends. 

eck.—To be of selected white pine, %in. thick, laid with curve 
of boat, blind fastened, caulked, payed and: varnished. 

King Plank—To be of mahogany, %in. thick. 

Bulwark—-To be of mahogany, lin. at bottom, %in. at top, 
rounded on inner edge. 

Stern Piece—To be of mahogany. 

Knees—To be of hackmatack. 

Wooden Floors—To be of oak, as shown, -Mgin. thick, 3in. 
deep, excepting under mast, where they are to be 2in. thick. 
Ficors to be lin. thick forward of No. 10 frame and aft. of No. 28. 

Mast Step—To be of oak. 

oH ng Bitt—To be of oak. : 

onal Straps—To be of Tobin bronze, 2in. by 3-l6m. To be 
En as shown on drawing. : 
Lead—About 4200lbs., to be furnished by builder. To be cast 
in pieces weighing not over 200lbs. each, in order to fit, snugly 
into well, until lead reaches a point 2ft. 6:n. from top of keel, 
after which regula tion pigs may be used. Moulded: pieces to 
hare holes for inserting hook to lift them from well. 


She'f.—To be of yellow pine, 2 by 1%in. at middle, 154 “by 1%in..”- 


at ende. Chamfered on lower inside ~ 
Bilge Clamp—To be of yellow-pins, 3 -by lin. at middle, re- 
duced’ to 2 by lin. at. ends. , 
Deck Beams--To be of oak.) Moulded 1%4in., sided lin. Large 
beams, where shown, to be moulded 2gin., sided 2in 
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1-FOOT BERMUDA SLOOP—MIDSIIIP SECTION. 
Designed by Fred. M. Hoyt. Built by the Greenport Dasin & Construction Co. 


———[— 


21-FOOT BERMUDA 
Designed by Fred. M. Hoyt. Built by t 


Cockpit Coaming—To be of mahogany. 

Interior—To have two bulkheads of yellow pine, with doors 
and two seats. 

Fastenings—To be copper throughout. Floor and floor: plate 
Seen? to be of bronze. Absolutely no iron fastenings to be 
use 

Pump—Bozt to have Sands’ bilge pump, discharging on deck. 

Deck Fittings—A!l cleats to be Of locust; other fittings to be 
of bronze. 

Painting—Topsides to be given one coat of priming and two of 
color. Below L.W.L. to be given ene coat of lead and one of 
anti-fouling paint. All interior to have two coats, excepting 
seats and bulkheads, which shall have three coats of best spar 
varnish, All bright work and spars to’ have three coats, of varnish. 

Spars—Mast, boom, bowsprit and spinnaker boom of cledr 
spruce. 

Ironwork—All ironwork necessary for the 
galvanized iron 


‘Bermuda. rig of 
Chainplates—To be of Tobin bronze. 





ScHooner ATLANTIC’s New Charles -E: 
Rector has purchased ‘the. old aimee Atlantic from 





Mr.. Wilscn Marshall... Mr. -Rector had Adlantic tugler'’ : 


charter last season 0072 
* © ® 2 ates 
ScHooner MayFLowerR CHANGES HANDS. '—Mr- ES g.. 
Réiss has- purchased the schooner: Mayflower front Mr. 
William A. Gardner, of Boston. The transfer was made 


through the agency of Mr. Frank Bowne Jones. . The> 


yacht will be overhauled, and in the future will be: used 
jor commercial purposes in and about the West Indies 








SLOOP SAIL PLAN. 
he Greenport Basin & Construction Co. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages 1i ana iii. 








PASSING OF THE WHILEAWAY.—The old sloop While- 
away, built iti 1881 at Greenpcrt. L. I.. has beem sold. and 
will be converted into a fishing craft for parties. Equip- 
ment will.consist of ‘two 20 horsepower engines built at 
Mariners’* Harbor, Staten Island, by. the Motor Engine 
‘Company. 

“+ RRR 

Power “Boat For LAKE Ptacip.—Mr. an H. Mc- 
‘Neely, of the Philadelphia Corinthian Y. C., having 


‘+> a power. boat builtat’ Wignall’s Yard, Philadelphia, for 


asé or Lake Placid, The beat will be fitted with a 10 
‘horse: poner? gaigine: ; 


_ 2 “ 


‘RRR 


psig Roan: tg NG ee ° BRIDGEPORT. —Captain Matti- 
“SOR. Ww ya” Biiilf: S, for. a,"water boat, afterward 

, Conger  het:inté -a- yaché. ‘has: contracted for a new 
> 2iORE With - Green ‘Bros., af Bridgeport, Cenn., giving 
Ellen S."in part payment.” / 
RRR 


THE Grecory’s MIsFoRTUNE.—The. power yacht Gre- 
gory, owned by Mr. Lewis Nixon, which was forced to 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


1.FOOT RERMUDA 'SLOOP—LINES AND CONSTRUCTION 


Designed by Fred. M.A Hoyt. 


ptt into Greenport for repairs, will be ready to start 
across the ocean this week. For some thirty-two hours 
during the storm which they encountered shortly after 
leaving Sandy Hook all hands were kept below deck. 
Only for the loss of the forward hatches, which flooded 
and disabled one engine. even at that they would have 
proceeded south toward Charlestown, their first stop. 
Power equipment of Gregory consists of two six- 
cylinder 12in. by 14in. gasolene engines of the well- 
known Standard make. The tankage for a supply of 
gasclene for the trip, even with stops at Bermuda and 
the Azores, would necessarily have to be immense. It 
speaks well for the hu'l construction that after the three 
days’ gale she should have been able to make Greenport, 

. I, under ore engine. Reports are that she has shown 
a_ speed of 26 miles, and that Gregory will race at 
Monaca and also compete for the Charley Cup. 


Tirtnc oF Hic Speep Gaso.ene Enctnes.—One of 
our English contemporaries. the Yachting World, te- 
marks, “it is therefore interesting to ncte that practical 
men are becoming heartily tired of the type in France. 
Several speakers at the recent Marine Motor Congress 


pointed out its defects at length, and their remarks ap- 


peared to agree with the sense of the meeting.” It is 
universally agreed among American yachtsmen that the 
development of high speed steam yachts and gasolené 


power boats is something of a fad. and outside of speed’ 


Supremacy there is little to be gained. In order to get 





the best speed, vast.sums have been spent and the end 
in America, at least, is not yet. The coming season will 
show some remarkable achievements, and those who pre- 
tend to know say that the Standard has still a few 
miles in. reserve. If such is the case, it looks as if she 
would need her reservé pcwer if she would maintain her 
prestige. ‘The high speed autoboat has accomplished 
much for the betterment of the marine engine art, and 
while its life must necessarily be short, it has fully 
demonstrated. that the excessive weight employed ten 
years ago can be readily and practically reduced until the 
happy medium is reached. An engine can be too heavy 
as. well as foo light. 
RRR 

LityecREN & CLARK Drssotve.—Messrs. Liljegren & 
Clark, the firm of naval architects, marine engineers and 
yooh hrelers df- 4s Broadwoy, New York, have dis- 
solved =partnership, and’ Mr.: Montgomery H. Clark has 
laste Over the vusiness, and will carry it on at the same 


address. 
; Ree 


Wantev—A Retter KNow tence oF THE Power BOAT 
BY THE: Power Boat Owner.—Note the following from 
‘The Yeclitsnian: English: 
> The Paris Motor Launch Congress has finished its sit- 
“ings, and in another colurin will be found.a report of the 
#esolutions’ ddépted. The rcsults are valuable, inasmuch 


*@s they represent the consensus of international opinion, 
*<gm2tnotor Jaunch: questions. All kinds of clubs—both 
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PLAN. 
Built by- the Greenport Basin & Construction Co. 


yacht clubs and automobile clubs—were represented, and 
the solutions are, in principle, good and sound. The 
cruiser rating rule, if not perfect, is sensible, and the pro- 
posal ta measure pcwer by consumption is an acceptance 
of the only logical method. 

The formation of a collection of records and data is an 
excellent idea, and one that we have often suggested. 
Progress without knowledge is impossible, and knowledge 
to be useful must be accessible. At present it is stored 
away in the minds and data books of manufactuters ‘and 
owners, and the process of diffusion is slow in-the ex- 
treme. Some points there are, of course, that represent 4 
man’s intellectual capital, and therefore cannct be given 
out ta all the world, but full and free information can be 
given on many vital pcints. Such publicity would be for 
the ‘informant’s ultimate benefit rather than for his 
prejudice. 

There is another side of this question.- How often ‘is 
this ‘reticence due to disinclination, and how often’ to 
ignorance? We have known cases where designers— 
strange as it may seecm—are ignorant of sundry data of 
their boats, and. where motor makers have no idea what- 
ever.of the B.H_-P. their motors give out, o> what their 
consumption was. 


E. Burton Hart Buys Kestret'—The - Fife’ cutter 
Kestrel has been purchased by Mr. E. Burton. Hart from 
Mr. Henry S: H. Wood through the agency of Mr. 
Frank Bowne Jones. Kestrel was-built at -Wood’s: Yard} 
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Lan. 28, 190. 





City Island, in 187, and>since that time she has been 
used but little. Kestrel is a fine vessel, and now that she 
has not been in commission for so long, it is gtatifying 
to know that~she has fallen into the hands of so clever 
an amateur as Mr. E. Burton Hart. 


Monaco Entries.—The entries for the Mcnaco meet 
this year now number one hundred and threc, of which 
seven are English. The Lozier Motor Co., who were 
the only Anierican exhibitors at the Paris Salon, have 
entered the three launches exhibited, and, so far as 
knewn, these will be the only American entries. 


Baysiwe Y. C. MeetiInc.—At the annual meeting of 
the Bayside Y. C., held at the Hotel. Astor, New York, 
on Friday evening, January 20, the following officers 
were elected: Com., G. Walter Smith; Vice-Com., G. 
Howland Leavitt; Rear-Com., W. W. Cole; Treas., 
Hugh L. Weber; Sec’y, William H. Johns; members of 
the Board of Governors, to serve for three years, Robert 
B. Currie and Elmer G. Story. 

The annual dinner which foliowed the meeting was at- 
tended by one hundred and thirty members, which is a 
remarkable showing when the club’s total membership 
is only 154. The Secretary of the club, Mr. William H. 





ISOLDE, 


Owned by Fred M. Hoyt, Rear-Commodore Larchmont Y. C. 
Photo by James Burton. 


Johns, acted as toastmaster. Mr. Johns made a short ad- 
dress in which he traced the development of the club 
since its inception, a little over a year ago. When the 
club was started there were ten members; there are now 
154. Arrangements have been made for a new one- 
design class, and the boats will be designed and built by 
Mr. Thomas Clapham, of Roslyn, L. I. The boats are 
24ft. over all, 1oft. waterline, 6ft. breadth, and will carry 
385 sq. ft. of sail. Five boats have already been 
ordered. 
RRR 


Two Launcnes So.tp.—Mr. Stanley M. Seaman has 
made the following sales: The launch Helen, by Mr. F. 
W. Carpenter, Southold, N. Y., to Mr. Louis Orgelfinger, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; the cruising launch Marion, by Mr. 
George A. Coles, Middletown, Conn., to Mr, James Tay- 
lor, Passaic, N. J. The new owner died soon after the 
a and the boat is now at Miami, where Mr. 

aylor intended using her. 


ScHooNEeR CLYTIE To BE Usep Soutn.—Mr. Henry C. 
Ward has sold the schooner Clytie to Mr. E. S. Reiss. 
The boat is now at the Morse Iron Works, South Brook- 
lyn, where she will be put in shape for use in southern 


waters. 
Rar 


New Boat Buitpinc at Amityvitte.—A small racing 
boat is being built by Mr. A. Ingles, of Amityville, L. L, 
for his own use. She is 22ft. over all, 18ft. waterline, 
7it. Gin. breadth and of shallow draft. The boat is of 
the skip-jack model, and will be entered in all the local 
events next season. 

RRR 


Boats ror Derense oF Canapa’s Cup—At least three 
new boats will be built for the defense of the Canada’s 
Cup by members of the Rochester Y. C. The Herreshoff 
Mfg. Co. will design and build one of the trio; Messrs. 
Gardner & Cox are working on the design of a second 
boat, and Mr. C. F. Herreshoff has completed plans for 
the third boat. i> idee 


Taree Starters ror Brooktyn Y. C. Ockan Race— 
The details of the ocean race to be given by the Brooklyn 


Y. C. next season have been arranged. The course will 
be from Gravesend Bay to Hampton Roads, and the start 
will be made on Thursday, ane 29. The first prize will 
be a cup valued at $500, the money for which will be 
raised by subscription among the members. Mr. Charles 
A. Kelley, secretary of the Brooklyn Y. C., and Mr. J. 
Leon Wood, of the Hampton Roads Y. C., have arranged 
for the details of the event, and also for a series of 
races to be held in Hampton Roads after the finish of the 
outside race between the local and the visiting craft. 
Three boats are being built for the ocean race; one is 
for Mr. Thomas Fleming Day, one of the promoters of 
the contest. This boat will be built by the Huntington 
Mfg. Co. Mr. L. D, Huntington, of the Saleen Mfg. 
C., will build a boat for himself, and Mr. R. D. Floyd, 
of New York, will have a boat built from designs by 
Messrs. Small Brothers. 
ReRnr 


New York Y. C. Meetinc.—The first general meeting 
of the New York Y. C. was held at the club house, West 
Forty-fourth street, New York, on Thursday evening, 
January 19. The report of the Secretary, Mr. George A 
Cormack, showed that there are 566 vessels in the club 
fleet, whose total tonnage amounts to 67,900. The club 
now has 2,170 members, and 55 more were elected 
at the meeting, ten of which were navy members. The 
Committee on Measurement created some time ago re- 
ported, and the modifications and amendments suggested 
by them were adopted after some discussion. Mr. Theo- 
dore C. Zerega, a member of the Model Committee, 
spoke of the progress that had been made by that body. 
A committee was appointed to make arrangements for 
the presentation of a fitting gift for ex-Commodore S. 
Nicholson Kane, who retired this year from the Regatta 
Committee after serving for fifteen years. The portrait 
presented to the club of ex-Commodore Gerry by him- 
self was accepted. 

RRR 


CommoporE Bourne's APpPpoINTMENTS.—Commodore 
Frederick G. Bourne, New York Y. C., has made the 
following appointments: Fleet Captain, J. D. J. Kelley, 
U. S. N.; Fleet Surgeon, J. McG. Woodbury, M.D. 


“Forest and Stream” Designing 
Competition No. IV. 


Stxty-foot Waterline Cruising Power Boat, 


$225 in Prizes. 


Tue three designing competitions previously given by 
ForEsT AND STREAM have been for sailing yachts. In 
this competition, the fourth, we are to change our sub- 
ject and give the power boat men an opportunity. The 
competition is open to amateurs and professionals, except 
that the designers who received prizes in any of the three 
previous contests may not compete in this one. 

The following prizes will be given: 

First prize, $100. 

Second prize, $60. 

Third prize, $40. 

Fourth prize, $25, offered by Mr. Charles W. Lee for 
the best cabin arrangement. 

Mr. Henry J. Gielow, N.A., has very kindly agreed to 
act as judge. In addition to making the awards, Mr. 
Gielow will criticise each of the designs submitted; and 
the criticisms will be published in these columns. 

The designs will be for a cruising launch propelled by 
either gasolene or kerosene motors, conforming to the 
following conditions: : 

I. Not over 6oft. waterline. 

II. Not over 4ft. draft. 

III. A signalling mast only to be shown. 

IV. Cabin houses, if used at all, to be kept as low 
and narrow as possible. 

V. Construction to be of wood, and to be strong, 
simple, and inexpensive. The cost of the boat complete 
in every detail must not exceed $0,000. . 

VI. The location of tanks and engine or engines to 
be carefully shown. Either single or twin-screws may be 
adopted. The power and type of the motor must be 
specified. : : 

VIL. The boat must have a fuel capacity sufficient to 
give a cruising radius of 700 miles at a rate of 8 miles 
an hour. The maximum speed shall not be more than 14 
miles nor less than 10 miles. The estimated maximum 
speed must be specified. 

VIII. All weights must be carefully figured, and the 
results of the calculations recocded. A thousand-word 
description of the boat and a skeleton specification must 
accompany each design. ; ; 

The design must be modern in every particular, with- 
out containing any extreme or abnormal features. We 
wish to produce an able, safe, and comfortable cruising 
boat, one that will have ample accommodations, so that 
the owner and his wife and two guests, or three or four 
men, can live aboard, arid one that cari easily be managed 
at all times by two or three paid hands in addition to the 
steward. The draft is restricted to 4ft. in order that the 
boat may have access to nearly all harbors, canals and rivers 
North and South, and may thereby widely increase the 
cruising field. We have in mind a boat that can be used 
North in the summer and South in the winter, and a 
craft well able to withstand outside passage along the 
coast in all seasons of the year. ; 

Special attention must be given to the cabin arrange- 
ment. The interiors should be original, but devoid of any 
impractical features. Arrangements sould be made for 
a direct passage forward and aft without going on deck. 


Drawiogs Required. 


I. Sheer plan. Scale, %in—=rft. 
II. Half breadth plan. Scale, %in=tft. 
III. Body plan. Scale, %in.=rft. 
IV. Cabin plan and inboard profile and at least one 
cross-section. le, Yin—rft. ; 
V. Outboard profile. Scale, %4in.—rft. 
The drawings should be carefully made and lettered; 
all drawings should be preferably on tracing cloth or 
white paper, in black ink. No colored inks or pigments 
should be used. 





_ The drawings must bear a nom de plume only, and no 
indication must be given of the identity of the designer. 
In @ sealed envelope, however, the designer must inclose 
his name and address, together with his nom de plume. 

All designs must be received at the office of the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, New 
York, not later than February 3, 1905. All drawings will 
be returned. Return postage should accompany each. 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to publish 
any or all the designs. 





Officers of A. C. A., 1905. 


Commodcre—C, F. Wolt 14 Main St., East Rochester, N. Y. 
Secretary—H. M. Stewart, 8 Main St. East Rochester, N, ¥. 
iveasurer—F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, N. Y. 

ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
View Commotere—W. A. Furman, &6 Berkeley Ave., Trenton, 


Kear-Commodore—F. C. Hoyt, 57 Broadway, New York. 

Purser—C. W. Stark, 118 N. Montgom St. Trenton, N. J. 

Executive Committee—J. C. Maclister, U. G. I. Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; L. Kretzmer, L. C. Schepp Building, New 
York; E. M. Underhill, Box 262, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Board of Governors--R. J. Wilkin, 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Racing Board—H. L. Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Lyman T. Coppins, 691 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Rear-Commodore—Frank C. Demmler, 626 Smithfield St., Pittsburg. 
Purser—J. C. Milsom, 736 Mooney Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Executive Committee—F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, N. Y.; 
H. W. ann, Market St., Pittsburg, Pa.; Jesse J. 
Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 

Board of Governors—C. P. Forbush, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Moles pewe—Uesry M. Stewart, 8 Main St., East Rochester, 


EASTERN DIVISION. 
Viee-Commedere—D. S. Pratt, Jr., 178 Devonshire St., Boston, 


ass. 

Rear-Commodore—Wm. W. Crosby, 8 Court St., Woburn, Mass. 

Purser—W. S. Stanwood, Wellesley, Mass. 

Executive Committee—Wm. J. Ladd, 18 Glen Road, Winchester, 
Mass.; F. W. Notman, Box 2344, Boston, Mass.; O. C. Cun- 
ningham, care E. Teel & Co., Medford, Mass.; Edw. B. 
Stearns, Box 63, Manchester, N. H. 

Racing Board—Paul Butler, U. S. Cartridge Co., Lowell, Mass.; 
H. D. Murphy, alternate. 

NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Commodore—Chas. W. McLean, 308 James St., Montreal, 


n. 
Rear-Commodore—J. W. Sparrow, Toronto, Canada. 
Purser—J. V. Nutter, Montreal, Canada. 
Executive Committee—C. E. Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Harry 
Page, Toronto, Ont. 
Board of Governors—J. N. MacKendrick, Galt, Ont. 
Racing Board—E. J. Minett, Montreal, 
WESTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Commodore—Burton D. Munhall, care of Brooks Household 
Art Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rear-Commodore—Charles J. Stedman, National Lafayette Bank, 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Purser—George A. Hall, care of Bank of Commerce, Cleveland, O. 
Executive Committee—Thomas P. Eckert, 31 West Court St, 
Cincinnati, O.; Dr. H. L. Frost, 10 Howard St., Cleveland, O. 
Board of Governors—Henry C. Morse, Peoria, Lil. 


How to Join the A. C, A, 


From Chapter I., Section 1, of the By-Laws of the A. C. A.: 

“Application for membership shall be made to the Treasurer, 
F. G. Mather, 30 Elk St., Albany, N. Y., and shall be accompanied 
by the recommendation of an active member and by the sum of 
two dollars, one dollar as entrance fee and ome dollar as dues 
the current year, to be refunded in case of ection of the 
applicant.” 


A. C. A. Membership. 


Tue following have been proposed for membership in 
the A, C. A.: Atlantic Division—Charles F. Daymond, 
of West Englewood, N. J.; Frank E. Kimble, Ralph B. 
Lucas, William U. Ale, Louis N. Chevrier and Harvey 
F. Whitehead, all of Trenton, N. J. Eastern Division— 
Samuel B. Burnham, of Providence, R. I 

Frepertrc G. MATHER, Treasurer. 


Rifle Fange and Gallery. 
ie 
Position in Rifle Shooting. 


By Walter G. Hudson, M.D., President Manhattan Rifle and 
Revolver Association. 








Rirte shooting is generally practiced in certain prescribed 
positions, depending on the distance. It is important at the out- 
set to acquire good positions for each range, for faulty ones are 
easier to learn than to unlearn. 

At 200 yards the off-hand or standing position is generally re- 
quired, both in military and match rifle shooting. It is the most 
difficult one in which to hold steady, and requires the most practice 
to become expert in, so far as good holding alone is concerned. 

By the off-hand position is meant standing, with neither the gun 
nor the body resting upon or against any artificial support. But 
it is not required that the shooter shall adopt the shotgun position, 
with the left hand fully or partly extended. The physique of some 
men makes this the easiest position for them, but others can do 
better work with the left arm close to or against the body, and it 
is permissible and entirely within the rules for them to shoot in 
that way if they prefer it. 

A little observation when a large number of expert riflemen are 
competing in some important match, will show numerous modi- 
fications of the off-hand position. What is easy and natural for 
one, might be strained and difficult for another, who in his own 
position is equally expert. It will also be noticed that some of 
these positions are more graceful than others. Good scores, how- 
ever, are not made by dainty posing, but by steady holding. There- 
fore, having by careful trial of all positions found that in which 
you can hold the rifle steadiest, even though it is a little less 
graceful than some other, don’t let any one induce you to 
change it. 

Practice with the target or Schuetzen rifle is particularly valuable 
in acquiring skill in the off-hand position. One who has be- 
come even a fair shot with the latter weapon can generally do 
surprisingly good work with the military rifle at 200 yards. The 
reason is that the Schuetzen rifieman has trained himself to hold 
for the center of the bullseye, while the military shooter does not 

care whether it is the center or the margin, so long as he hits 


the bull, : se eins 
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There has been a tendency of late years to belittle the import- 
ance of the off-hand position chiefly because it is not well adapted 
to long-range wotk, and perhaps in some cases because of the 
amourit of practice it necessitates. It has certain prominent ad- 
vantages, however, which, from a military standpoint, demand that 
it receive due attention and practice. It is the quickest position 
to assume, and perhaps used more than any other in the battles 
of former times. It can be used with comfort upon occasions 
where the only other alternative would be to sit, kneel or lie 
down in dirty water or mud; and there are occasions, such as 
firing from long grass or a very uneven field, where it is the 
only position from which an enemy could be seen to shoot at. 
While it is only practiced at 200 yards, it is capable of better work 
than is generally supposed at much longer distances; for instance, 
I have seen three bullseyes made in five shots at 100 yards, and a 
score of 48 out of 50 at 500 yards, shooting in this position at the 
regulation targets. ee one 

Shooting at 300 yards may be regarded as distinctly military, 
for this distance is not used in any other branch of the sport. 
The nearest approach to it is the 300-metre distance in vogue 
among a few of the German and Swiss shooting societies in 
Europe; but, so far as I can learn, it is not a popular range, and 
is gradually giving way to those in more general use. But the 
200-yard range is important to the military rifleman, for it is here 
that part of his qualification as marksman is earned. ; ; 

At 300 yards the sitting and kneeling positions are prescribed in 
the National Rifle Association rules, although some States permit 
the use of the prone position at this distance in class practice. 
The sitting position—though the stout rifleman generally has dif- 
ficulty when he attempts it—is much steadier than the kneeling 
position, once it is acquired; but the kneeling position is more 
easily and quickly taken, and for that reason should be prac- 
ticed. For the kneeling’ position the right knee should be about 
at right angles to the line of fire, and a boot with a strong, thick 
sole enables the rifleman to adopt what is really a partly sitting 
position, using his right shoe for a seat. Keep the left foot well 
forward, so that the left leg and forearm may form a nearly ver- 
tical column, which is most suitable for steady support. 

The sitting position depends so much on one’s physique that 
more can be learned by studying illustrations or the positions 
adopted by skiliful marksmen, and practicing by snapping the 
empty rifie in various modifications that feel comfortable to the 
rifleman, than by any description I can give. I myself am not 
of stout build, but I never yet have been able to get into a sit- 
ting position in which I could work satisfactorily to me; and yet 
some riflemen take to it as naturally as a duck takes to water. 
There are not many matches in our annual competitions in which 
shooting is done at 300 yards, but it should nevertheless be 
practiced; for lack of familiarity with the necessary positions is 
liable to result in a most mortifying score at a critical time, as 
the bullseye is smaller in proportion to the range than at any 
other distance the rifleman is called upon to shoot, 

The prone position is perhaps the most popular and useful of 
all; certainly so for military rifles. It is permitted at all ranges of 
500 yards and over, and the majority of military riflemen use it 
even at the longest ranges. Therefore, it will well repay the 
novice to devote considerable time and attention to attaining @ 
good prone position. The body should not lie in a direct line 
with the target, but the legs should be thrown to the left and 
stretched comfortably apart; most experienced shots lie at an angle 
of about 45 degrees with the line of fire. Also keep your rifle 
and all parts of your body as close to the ground as possible. 
Hold the rifle firmly with the left hand, which should be as far 
forward as comfortable, with the sling strap loop slipped two- 
thirds of the way toward the shoulder from the elbow. On the 
Krag, the sling should be fastened for the prone position to the 
rear and middle swivels, and the strap carrying the loop should 
pass around the forearm just back of the wrist. The length of 
strap, which it is necessary to let out in order to do this, will 
vary some in individual cases, and new holes will perhaps have to 
be cut in the strap for the hook. The average man requires the 
extremity of the loop for prone shooting to be let out about 23 
inches from the middle swivel; but long or stout arms will require 
greater length. Using the strap is a great help to steadiness 
in this position, although the novice may not at first appreciate it. 
It requires some iittle practice and some adjustment before all 
the benefits of the sling can be felt. Hold the rifle firmly against 
the muscles of the shoulder, and not against the collar bone. 
With the now obsolete .45 caliber, as one became bruised from 
the recoil, there was strong temptation to “distribute the agony,” 
as one rifleman expressed it, by applying the butt to a different 
part at each shot. This leads to irregular shooting. With the .30 
calibers, the recoil is not severe enough to cause trouble of this 
kind, and the rifleman should be careful to: hold the weapon 
exactly alike for each shot. : 

The great point in acquiring a perfect prone position is to find 
one that is low and comfortable, so that one does not have to 
shift about continually. Other details which condone to comfort 
are the finding of a soft spot on which to rest the elbows, avoid- 
ing any slippery material like a rubber blanket. A very little slip 
of the elbow is sufficient to score a clean miss. Equally to be 
avoided as elbow rests are the rough rope mats in use on some 
ranges—the elbows will get sore enough at first without rasping 
them on a rough surface. Then again, much unnecessary reach- 
ing and moving about can be avoided if the rifleman will, before 
lying down, so dispose of his outfit that everything is within 
easy reach. Try to find an arrangement that is convenient, and 
then always follow it systematically. 

The various back positions are permitted at ranges of 800 yards 
and over. They are undoubtedly the steadiest of all, and most of 
the long-range match rifles are shot in that way. The Krag can 
also be shot in this way, but if used with military sights the rear 
sight is too far away from the eye for comfort. With target 
Sights, it is all right. A particularly comfortable and steady posi- 
tion for the military rifle is that known as the Texas grip. The 
old .45 caliber Springfield is well adapted to this position, and in 
it can be manipulated with an astonishing degree of accuracy and 
rapidity. The Krag, however, does not fit the Texas grip position 
so well. Its bolt handle is in the way, and it does not seem to 
shoot as accurately this way as it does in the prone position— 
probably because of interference with the flip of the barrel. Nev- 
ertheless, some riflemen use this position by preference, even with 
the Krag. Besides being steadier, it brings the left arm into such 
@ position that it acts as a pillow for the head, relieving all 
strain upon muscles of the neck, so noticeable in the long-range 
back position. It also causes the sling strap to take up all of the 
recoil, transferring it to the thigh, where recoil is unnoticeable. 

In searching for a comfortable back position, it is well to 
acquire the habit of keeping one’s toes well out of the line of fire, 
It may sound absurd, but is nevertheless a fact, that several rifle- 
men have managed to shoot off one or more toes from failure to 
observe this precaution, and with the shorter weapon now in 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


West Sonora (O.) Rifle Club. 


Tue following scores were made at the shoet of the West 
Sonora, O., Rifie Club on Jan. 14, ten members taking part. The 
matches were all shot at 100yds., offhand, open sights. Target 
sin. center counting %, four shots, possible 48. Money prizes. 
C. W. Matthews was high man for the day, scoring a total of 256 
in 24 shots, possible 288. Chalmer Tice second with 253. S. Hoff- 
man third with 247, and R. Tice fourth with 243. The scores: 

Match No, 1: 





L 
2 
5 ° 
Clarence Tice 
TL, EMD seccecese 6 
Shoot-off cf tie for first money: C. W. Matthews 12, C. Tice 
lt. Matthews first, C. Tice second, R. Tice third, J. McGriff 
feurth. e 
Match No. 2: 








L i 
C W Matthews..12 1212 844 R Tice ........... 101210 9—41 
J. Piles ...........12 11 1010-43 J McGriff ........ 9 8 lv lu—-38 
Chalmer Tice .... 91210 11—42 Clarence Tice .... 71011 9-37 
S Hoffman ....... 91211 9241 L Bruner ....... 8 21 8—2 
Le TAO ccccccces ll 71010—38 J Trissel ......... li 010 6—27 


L. Heina first, C. W. Matthews second, R. Tice third, Clarence 
Tice fourth, 


Match No. 3: 






L Heina .........J¢ 12 ll 12—45 J. MeGeiff. :......- lil 712-41 
C W Matthews...10 10 12 11L—43 Chalmer Tice ....10 7 10 10-37 
a eee 2112 742 } Piles Scaeseasss 1112 4 9—36 
Clarence Tice..... 8 11 12 11—42 BEE cnanapec 1210 4 9—36 
Hoffman ......11 11 11 8-41 J Trissel ......... li 9 411—35 
L. Heina first, C. W. Matthews second, R. Tice third, Clarence 
Tice fourta. 
Match No. 4: 246 
S Hoffman .......12 12 11 12-47 R Tice ....... 
C W Matthews...12 10 10 12-44 Clarence Tice 
Chalmer Tice 0 9101241 Jj Piles ... 
McGriff .. - 91110 L141 J Trissel . 
Heina .. --1212 6 9-39 L Bruner ........ 
S. Hoffman first, C. W. Matthews second, Chalm 
J. McGriff fourth. 
Match No. 5: 
2 TE. Goastcucuee 12 12 11 12-47 _R Tice ......... --10 9 8 10-37 
Chalmer Tice ....121212 9—45 L Bruner ........ 9 810 9-36 
Heina .........10 11 12 10-43 Clarence Tice ...12 710 6—35 
C W Matthews...10 10 10 12—42 J Trissel ......... 3 712 11-33 
S Hoffman ....... 91010 ; 


J. Piles first, Chalmer Tice second, L. Heina third, C. W. 
Matthews fourth. 


Match No. 6: 
Chalmer Tice ....121112 8-43 C W Matthews...12 412 9—37 
S Hoffman ......10 11 11 11-43 = JTrrissel ....... --1010 8 9-37 
R Tice ...........10 1112 841 Clarence Tice .... 810 7 12—37 
McGriff ..... «121012 4-38 L Bruner......... 9 8 710-3 
EEGEMB cccccceee 9 & SIRS J Piles .:...ccccce 310 711-31 
Chalmer Tice first, S. Hoffman second, R. Tice third, J. Mc- 
Griff fourth. Bonasa. 





New York Central Corps. 


Scores follow for the monthly practice shoot, held Wednesday 


evening, Jan. 18, all shooting offhand on the regular %in. ring 
target: J. Hess 242, 238, G. Viemeister 238, 238, H. D. Muller 
235, 240, J. N. F. Seibs 231, 237; D. Scharninghausen 232, 232, F. 
Rolfes 233, 229, C. Gerken 235, 224; J. von der Leith 223, 234; W. 
Schillingmann 224, 229; G. Rohde 213, 235; W. Wessel 225, 219; 
Capt. Ch, Tietjen 212, 222; D. Kuehrmann 221, 210; H. Roffman 
214, 216; H. A. Ficke, Jr., 206, 220; A. Ritterhoff 212, 211; H. 
Brummer 206, 216; F. Baumann 193, 223; G. Dettloff 192, 215; 
H. von der Leith 19, 211; J. Eisinger 212, 190; J. Witten 89. 

Bullseye target: J. N. F. Seibs 46%, J. Hess 67, C. Gerken 78%, 
A. Ritterhoff 89, F. Bauman 97, S. Viemeister 100, D. Scharning- 
hausen 108, W. Schillingmann 105, H. D. Muller 105, H. von der 
Leith 143, F. Rolfs 150, Capt. C. Tietjen 158, J. Witten 159, H. 
Brummer 165, W. Wessel 173, J. von der Leith 178, G. Rohde 232, 
H. A. Ficke, Jr., 270. 





Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, 0.—The following scores were made in regular 
competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at 
Four-Mile House, Reading road, Jan. 15. Conditions: 20yds., 
offhand, at the 25-ring target. Hasenzahl was declared cham- 
pion for the day, with the good score of 225. Hofer was high 
on the honor target with 71 points. The scores: 


Hasenzahl 217 2165 214 
DE Necaiicclastvcsvasseetsoste son 217 216 213 
PERE acces ‘ < 204 200 197 
NL! Seewatanecce 4 209 206 206 
Coleman eves 188 186 ... 
PEAS ctuaeniedncsentstickesasos’s ons 191 191 190 
DT GincaheaxgcmadecavanrdaubeeecustesseaeneH New “ewer lake 





New York City Corps. 


On Thursday evening, Jan. 20, but four members appeared at 


headquarters to take part in the regular practice shoot. While 
but few in number, the competition was keen. Chas. Wagner 
won out over the veteran Charlie Zettler by a margin of three 
points on the i1ing target, while the result was simply reversed 
on the bullseye target: C. Wagner 241, 242; C. G. Zettler 240, 
241; Jos. Kelier 228, 237; A. Wilts 188, 200. 

Bullseye target: C. G. Zettler 35, A, Wiltz 135, C. Wagner 136. 





Harlem Independent Schuetzen Corps. 

On Friday, Jan. 20, the above society occupied the Zettler 
ranges in Twenty-third street. E. Karl 236, 230; A. Thiebauth 
228, 232; A. Feigert 230, 219; A. Muller 218, 226; G. Thomas 213, 
223; A. Fenninge 216, 214; F. Koch 209, 213; W. Mensch 194, 218; 
P. Zugner. 218, 190; J. Fey 199, 181. 

Bullseye target: A. Thiebauth 87, A. Feigert 89, E. Karl 107, 
P. Zugner 118, F. Koch 168, A. Muller 260. 





Italian Rifle Club. 

At the weekly practice shoot, held Monday, Jan. 16, at head- 
quarters, 159 West Twenty-third street, the following scores were 
recorded, all shooting offhand on the regular in. ring target: 
Mineftvini 474, Selvaggi 468, De Felice 467, Gallina 464, Burrani 
448, Raimondi 440, Mastipaque 428, Cassetti 422, Carbyons 421, De 
Stefino 403, Bianchi 236, Muzio 224. 





Zettler Rifle Club. 


Scorzs follow for the regular practice shoot Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 17: A. Hubalek 2463, L. P. Hansen 2421, C. Zettler, Jr., 
1211, G. Schlicht 2414, C. G. Zettler 2393, A. Begerow 2364, H. 
Fenwirth 2369, F. J. Herpers 2347, B. Zettler 1183, George Ludwig 
1171, L, Maurer 1166, Geo. J. Bernius 2244. 








Providence, (R. I.) Revolver Club. 


Provipence, R. I—We certainly were nicely defeated in our 
first rifle match on the 2ist by the Myles Standish Rifle Club, of 
Portland; but all things considered, do not feel crestfallen at the 
result. It was not a surprise, and we are going up against them 
again, if only to be knocked down, but not quite so hard. 

The match was thoroughly enjoyed, all of our men were en- 
thusiastic, and everything passed otf smoothly for our first trial. 
We could only shoot ‘One target at a time, but a match calling 
for 100 shots gives us a good easy evening’s work. 

The first shot was fired at 8:13 by Mr. Beach, and the supersti- 
tious ones say that the next match will start earlier and with a 
less unlucky figure showing on the watch. 

Arno Argus kept the targets ready, and greatly assisted the 
men by calling each shot. 

The team kept up to its expected average, and with few excep- 
tions, the shots averaged nicely for our ciass. 

Where is the next club that would like a try with us? 

For a revolver club we are at present very much interested in 
indoor rifle shooting, and unless we get defeated too often, this 
branch bids fair to be more popular than we anticipated, 

Scores of teams in rifle match, Miles Standish Rifle Club, of Port- 
land, Me., vs. Providence Revolver Club, shot Jan. 21, 25yds., German 
ring target. Each team on its home range, five-man teams, 20 
shots per man. Signed targets; totals telegraphed at close of 
match. Each club to select any five men for its team: 


Myles Standish Rifle Club Team. 





RE OE 5 cance denne tewexncdachieds 22 123 121 123—489 
Oe MUN c ccs aadon weds peccescctecctaces 124 122 121 122—489 
Myles Standish ---l2l 124 119 120—484 
EL Cobb, Jr.. 120 122 120 120—492 
Fe Ot NS ccc atichautonoucitineiinn ctnawsus 120 121 18 120—479—2423 
Providence Revolver Club Team. 
secdvectauadsnedendunesy 24 24 23 25 24—120 

25 19 20 22 20—106 

23 25 22 25 23—118 

2 29 2 23 23—121—465 
Seavey T, Lathttisiciccccsccucece eoe24 24 24 20 22—114 

2 21 24 25 23—118 

2 23 25 21 23—111 

5 24 23 25 24—121—464 
Mae TE COB ii cde vccitiacccvicesi 23 23 238 24 23—L16 

22 23 23 23 23—114 

= 24 24 23 23—116 

24 20 24 24 24116461 

Wr Te Gi ons csic ke, oes: 24 23 23 23 20—113 

23 22 24 24 21—114 

19 23 22 25 23—112 

23 23 24 24 23—117—456 
mer a 20—110 

21 21 24 23 21—110 

24 24 24 21 23—116 

21 22 2 21 


Portland team won by 


Hurgwsurt. 





Indoor .22 Caliber Rifle League, 


Pittssurc, Pa.—The annual tournament of the Iroquois Rifle 
Club, held in this city, Jan. 16 to 20, was conducted at the club’s 
indoor range. The champion contest was won by Mr. Louis P. 
Ittel, of Pittsburg. The conditions restricted ammunition to 22 
cartridges. Any sights were allowable, 

In the continuous match Messrs. H. M. Pope and L. P. Ittel 
tied for first place with scores of 299. Dr. A. A. Stillman was 
second with 298. The scores of the indoor championship follow: 
L. P. Ittel 2459, A, A. Stillman 2441, W. A. Tewes 2440, H. M. 
Pepe 2440, C. A. Frank 2435, F. C. Ross 2432, R. Gute 2423, Owen 
Smith 2421, M. Dorrler 2420, L. C. Buss 2419, E. C. Reed 2418, 
A. J. Huebner 2413, J. W. Hessian 2412, Peter Paulsen 2408, R. F, 
Phillips 2408, George Williams 2394, A. F. Landensack 2394, H. 
M. Thomas 2385, R. R. Bennett 2384, Rodney Pierce 2380. 

A meeting of the League was held on the evening of Jan. 18. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, Henry Sperling; 
Vice-President, R. R. Bennett; Secretary, Treasurer and Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Karl W. Zéeller. 
dents of Pittsburg. — 

Board of Directors: Henry L. Born and L. P. Ittel, of Pitts 
burg; William Wylie, Washington, Pa.; H. Mossberger, Wilkins- 
burg; Frank H. Chandler, Shelburn Falls, Mass.; W. A. Tewes, 
Jersey City; Owen Smith, Hoboken, and W. B. Jarvis, Grand 
Rapids, Mich, 

Jersey City or Grand Rapids will be the next place in which the 


championship will be held, but a definite selection is at present 
in abeyance. 


All these officers are resi- 





Leever’s Powder Mill Blows Up. 


Gosuen, O., Jan. 20.—Special.—Sam Leever’s powder mill blew 
up to-day. Leever was drying a batch of powder in his factory— 
a 10 by 10 affair—when a spark from the stove dropped in and 
Sam dropped out, with hair badly singed, but otherwise not seri- 
ously damaged. However, the loss on the investment may break 
his heart. It is “Stransky’s patent,” and the investment may be 
summed up as follows: “Formula,” 25 cents; material for 10 
pounds of powder, 50 cents; building, $3 (no insurance); total 
loss, $3.75. His partner, Frank Holmes, will bear his share of the 
less. 

Later advices concerning this violent explosion, are to the effect 
that Stransky powder is composed of chlorate of potash, flour, 
sugar, etce.—strictly for hand loading. 





Providence, R. I., Revolver Club. 


Scores shot in regular practice on the armory range, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Jan. 19, 190: S. K. Luther 241, 233, 242; L. A. 
Jordan 241, 220; A. B. Coulters 231, 237, 236; C. L. Beach 221, 231, 
225, 229; W. B. Gardiner 230, 221, 219, 222; W. F. Eddy 2% 

Revolver, 20yds., Standard American target: W. F. Eddy 71; 
Arno Argus 66, 59, 63, 66. 

At Portsmouth.—W. Almy: 20yds., 91, 88; 50yds., 89, 88, 89; 
Bradford Normen, 20yds., 89. 


Hurwsvurt. 





Massachusetts Rifle Club. 


German ring target: J. Busfield 221, A. Neider 210, M. Alden 
209 


Standard target: C. A. Coombs 85, I. James 81, W. A. Chester 
78, F. Carter 75, M. T. Day 74, J. B, Hobbs 73. 





Rifle Notes. 
There is a movement on foot toward the formation of an up-to- 
date rifle club in Washington, D. C. All parties interested should 


communicate. with Dr. W. M. Kemball, 1107 G street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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 Qrapshooting. 


If you ‘want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: : 





Fixtures. 


an. 28.—Trenton, N.°J., Shout.ng Association merchandise shoot. 
an. 3b fev. 2.—taylut Lexa.—Ceontrah Leaas Mandicap tournament 

C. bk. Gatstrap, Myr. 

Feb. 3.—Chester, A, ¥., Gun Club all-day shoot. 

” duthili, i res. 7 

Feb. v-¥.— livusion,- Tex.—Sen’s Grand Southern Handicap. Alf. 
Garuincr, Mgt. . ‘ 

Feb. 1i.—1 hiinpsvurg, N, J., Opposite Easton, I’a.—Alert Gun 
CiQv' frst adifuar tuurnmawem. td. F. Markiey, Agr. 

Feb. ls.—Concuru, >. 1.—Au-uay shoot of the bichmend Gun Club, 
A.. A. Sehuverimg, See y. 

Feb.. 13.—tnatiway, XN. J.. Gun Club shoot. 

Feb. i3.—SDurcwovury, Va, Gun Ciub tournament. W. IL 
Myers, Sec’y. . 
Feb, ia-iv.—A.catown, Va.—Two-day tournament at Duck Farm 

,llurel, ©. L. Straub, Mgr. ; 

Feb. i5-iu.—Leiroit, ‘Mich.—yucub Klein’s tournament on Rausch 
Jigust grounus, unucr ausp.ces of ‘ir-dute Automubile and 
Sperung Gourds Assyciaticn. A 

Feb. i3.—.vewarh, N. J.—Au-day shoot of the Mullerite Gun Club. 
A, A. Schesverhng, Myr. ; " 

Feb. 22.—New Waatz, N. .Y.—Mullerite Gun Club all-day shoot. 
A. A, Schnoverung, Mgr. 


~ 


Hiram B. 


Feb. 22.—Aig.en, ba.—Curistiana-Atglen Gun Club all-day shoot. 
Livyd WK. Lewis, Cur. Sec y. : 
Feb. 22.—buiavia, Lil, Gun Ciub tournament. Llenry Lendrick- 


sun, Myr. : 

Feb. 22—Ccueerd, S. 1.—Allday shoot of the Richmond Gun 
Ciub. AL A. 3x verhing, Key. | f 

Feb. 22.—Schencciauy, N. ¥., Gun Club tournament. V. Wall- 
burg, S<c y. 7 y . : ; 

Feb. 2.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside Gun Club’s eighth annual tour- 
nament. kb. J. Loughin, Sec'y. ‘ d : , 

March 2u--5.—ticnoas Cuy, Mv.—wickey Bird Gun Club six-day, 
lvurnament. at 

April 6-v.—Augusta, Ga.—The Interstate Association's tourna- 
mem, ubucr the auspices of the Augusta Gun Club. Chas. C. 
Needham, Sec'y. Be : 
April 14.— pring tournament of Delaware Trapshooters League, 
on grounds cf Winngtun Gun Club, : ate 
Aprut le-2l.—.acu, ‘icx.—icaas State Sportsmen's Association 
tuurnament. 4 7 5 

April 1¥.—>pr-ngfield, Mass., Shooting Club annual tournament. 
C.. L. Aites, Scc’y. _ ee 

May 2-5.—I‘utsvurg, 1a.—Tournament of the l’ennsylvania State 
Spourtsmen’s Associatien, undir auspices of the Herron. thll 
Gun Cin; $1,000 adaed to purses. Louis Lauinatager, Sec y. 

May 2-0.—hanoas City, Mu.—Misscuri State Game and Fish Lro- 
tective Assuciation tournament, 2 

May ¥-l2.—Nebraska State Sportsmen's Association tournament. 

May 9-12.—liastings, Neb.—.Acbraska State Sportsmen s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-ninth annual tuurnament. Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y, 
Lincoln, Neb. ; z a 2 : 

May 14-l6.—Les Moines, la.—lowa State Sportsmen's Associa- 
tion tuurnmament, : : a cs 

May 1|0-l8.—lerkcrsburg, W. Va.—WWest Virginia State Sports- 
men’s Assuciation tournament. s 

May: li-}9.—Stan.ey Gun Ciuv of Toronto. (incorporated), Can., 
annuals tournament. Asexander Dey, Sec'y, 173 Mil strect, 
‘}erunto, . ‘ ; ; 
May 23-25,—Lincoln, I11., State Sportsmen’s Association tourna- 
meni. “4 < b . 
May 3v.—McKeesport, Pa.—Enterprise Gun Club 
Geo. W. Mans, Sec’y. 

May 30-31.—\) aslungten, 
tournament; $200 added. 
~~ : i 

May 3i-June 1.—Vermillion—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Assuciatiuon tournament, 

June 8-9.—Dalton, O., Gun Club annual tournament. 
Scott, Capt. ; : 

Jvne 9.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club tournament. S. C. Yocum, 
Scc’y. - sia . 

June %5-0.—I ndianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s Grand 
Amencan Hlandicap target tournament, $1,000 added muncy. 
Elmer E. Shaner, Sec’'y Mgr., litsburg, la. 5 ; 

July 4—Shamckm, Pa., Gun Club tournament. S, C. Yocum, 
> : 


tournament. 


Vv. C.—Analostan Gun Club two-day 
Miles Taylor, Sec'y, 222 F street, 


Ernest F. 


7 ss > . 
July i--South Framingham, Mass.—Second annual team shoot; 


$5uem cash. - Eas 
July 12-13.—Menominee, Mich.—The Interstate Association's tour- 
nametit, under the auspices of the Menominee Gun Club. 


We Weellewueen, Sec y. — ic ee 
Aug. 2-4,7Albert Lca, Minn.—The Interstate Association's tour- 
S anlen. under the auspices of the Albert Lea Gun Club. 


KN. E. Vatersun, Sec’y. ; 
Oct. 12.—Fail tournament of the Delaware Trapshotoers’ League, 


on. gruunds of Wuver Gun Club. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTE.RS 


Among the distinguished visitors in New York last week were 
Col. J:~B. Ewihg, Mr. J. T. Skelly and Mr. Phil B. Bekeart. 

ow 

At Holmesbarg Junction, Pa. Jan. 21, Mr. Fred Parker was 
first in an open hand.cap shoot at 25 birds. He scored 24 out of 
2% from the 32yd. mark, the lost bird being dead out. 

- 

The Chester, N. Y., Gun Club have arranged to hold an all- 
day shoot on Feb. 3. The totals of the programme are 150 
targets, $10 entrance. Mr. H.ram B. Tuthill is the President. 

* 

The 100-target handicap for club members, to be held by the 
N. Y., Gun Club on Saturday of this week, will have 
Shvoting will commence at 2 





Ossin ng, 
a handicap of misses as kills. 


® 
At the Point Breeze Track, Philadelphia, Jan. 21, fifteen partici- 
pated ‘in 4 handicap at 10 live birds. Messrs. Aimen, Kirk and 
Murphy @ere high with a score of 9 each. The weather was 
plezesant and the birds were a good lot. 
x 
Advance notice kas been sent out concerning the tournament 
to be heid. under the auspices of the Tri-State Automobile and 
Sporting Goods Associativn, to be held on the Rusch House 
grounds, Feb, 15-17. For programmes apply to Mr. John Parker, 
Mr. Fred F. Foster, Lansing, Mich. 
Ld 
A fiveemaa team shoot between Homer and Merchantville, at 
Merchantville, N. J.. Jan 21, was won by the latter with scores as 
follows; Ilomer Gun Club—Duraat 13, Manes 18, l’ew 16, Spooner 
12, Hilmick 10; yotal 69. Merchantville Gun Club—Walton 16, 
Morgan 18, Paul 19, S.mpson 23, L1ill 16; total 92. 
R 
A two-man team match has been arranged to take place at the 
Breeze Track, Philadelphia, on Saturday of this week. 


o'clock. 


Detrom, of 


Tc int 


The principals are Messrs. J. B. Mcliugh and C. B. Milton, of 
\\ilmingicn, and Messrs. SC. Aimen and Fred Murphy, of 
Vhiladdphia. Conditions, 30yds., 25 birds each, $100 a side. 


R 
The programme of the shoot announced by the Shrewsbury, 
Pa., Gun Club, to be held on Feb, 13, provides thirteen events, 
ene at 10 targets, 50 cents entrance, the remainder at 15 targets, 
$1 entrance. Class shooting. First high gun, $3; second, £2; low 
guh, $1, Shooters will be conveyed to and from the grounds free, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Saturday of this week is fixed as the day on which the first 
shoot of the series for the Montclair, N, J., Gun Club loving cup 
will be held. The la8t Saturday-of ‘each ‘month during the year 
wiil measure the extent of the series, : 

Mr. Thomas .A. Duff, Toronto, writes us as follows: “In your 
shooting fixtures please insert: May 17, 18, 19, Toronto, Can. 
The Stanley Gun -Club of Toronto (incorporated) annual tourna- 
ment. Alexander Dey, Secretary, 178 Mill street, Toronto, Can.” 


. e 
Mr. C. L, Straub, of Allentown, Pa., announces a two-day: target 
tournament, at the Duck Farm Hotel, Feb. 15 and 16:° There are 
twelve programme events, each at 15 targets, $1 entrance. Shoot- 
ing, begins at 10:30.. Class shooting, High amateur. averages, 
first and second, $5 and-$3: Lunch 4 la Griesemer. 


Mr. J. Mowelt Hawkins; of Baltimore, was the bright, particu- 
lar star at the shoot of the Meadow Springs, Pa., Gun Club last 
Saturday, as he blew into vacuity all prior club records of ‘the 
grounds. He made a run of 50 straight, and scored $4 out of 100, 
He used a good gun, good ammunition and a good eye, the latter 
being personal, 

* 


The Manager, Mr. A. A.. Schoverling, 2. Murray. street, New 
York, writes us thatthe Mullerite Gun Club will hold an all-day 
shcot on the grounds of the Awosting Gun Club at New Paltz, 
N. Y., on Feb, 22. Shooting will begin at 10 o'clock. The com- 
petition will be sweepstakes, and merchandise prizes will be an 
added attraction, ; 

®. 

The Christiana-Atglen Gun Club announce a shoot to be held 
on Feb, 22, at Atgicn, Va. ‘Ihe programme has eleven events, of 
which three are at lve birds, respecuvely, 6 birds, $2.50; 7 birds, 
$3; 10 birds, $4. The target events are at 10 and 16 targets, 75 
cents, $1 and $L.26-entrance. Class shooting. Lioyd R. Lewis is 
the Corresponding Scerctary: 


The committee in charge of the Fulford Memorial Fund are 
desirous that ail who comempiate subscribing ww it will do so 
pivmipuy, a WU wilt be c.wocd vn Fev, lL Avout HW have been 
subscribed, and abopt $10 mire are uieded to secure such munue 
mem a the Commutice decms sunabie. Suvserptiwns shoud be 
iurwarded ty Mur. James 1, Skewy, VW ilmiungiom, del, 

we ; 


The first event of the hanu.cap series of twelve shoots ‘in- 
auguratcd by the Cicarview Guu Ciuy, was bed at Darvy, Ia., 
Ou yan, <1. there 
Lach 
shot at 20 largeis, aud tour lcd on @ tu score, Mamniy, Mesors. 
. Duilivru, da, ma. Swe, L. w. diuocr and J, Cousm, An ie 


Alicy ule baiu.cap Cvilitots, @uvwasices adutd. 


Wie LiuiTly-UMe Cellitoidinns, Vl Whos MVE Were Visilufs. 


Shevbval Dawe Well Wailh @ didasgld ocvic, 
- ; 

The Secretary, Mr. S. C. Yucum, writes us that the Shamokin, 
Pa, Gun Ciuw c.cciud vincers as luwews: U. A, iricuard, 
Areswem; J. b. Mert, viccaresucm; >. C. Locum, Seccary; 
b. GG, Deuct, Afewourer; Ir. 4X. de Aevaigolivle, Uapra.l, Ws alrcn 
Weir, vike-Lupi. acculive Culliuces Liaivey Suwers, ie 
Lb. Duuth, Wisin d. Wray, WU. WW. Duspisadl, LW. Faust. Wales 
fur luulialliciis WEIE stacicd Gd luuews: Lival, Jule 9; secuud, 


Juiy 4. 
Clage prizes Wall be Biveu, 


Lach pluptaiiuc prvviues Zw largets, av curutumee. Av- 


A new order has been created, the title of which is “The: Ex- 
alicd Urder vl £u.Mimawrs,” aud Lue Cell copyulucuce deparuncat 
IS M Cuaige Of “Aue Koiccuicd Aicad Sete,” Mr taut 
Must Ex- 


ve. Uoverilc, Away, Ga.; Ciel Dewar, 


Litzke, of athe Kuocn, Ain. Lule Giner Uluccrs are: 
@ucu LUslilidlater, J. 
Meuse Nduilueit, INCW Ulitutiss Loweucd ited Davo, &. GU. 
Uruvy, Pitoduty, Decper ofl LPalepusimauas GU. AL - Mucucci 
Ieartt, Datig> histo, Datoicdl MidCT, Caps. cd. Ld. Lharuy, “Lasucull; 
Alinta Ditto, be Dh, Oe yaivut, Glaud Luins; va@uvlal Word auacr, 
Nw. Wek Wewwers 2. Dace 

Last Saturday aitcrnuoon a twv-wan team race was shot on the 
Blvuuus vi tue Veawactt GUM Lily, al by delisigiva, det du we 
CMe wean Wee pekcaukts, 3s as MCarcavey aud we. a4. Kurd, cach 
OF Wieht stivwts Mul tua DoliaWcot suvuiuery IM tue Vilar teal 
Waie wleSoto. Liar J yaar au Yauns*s. Oncuy, Why slivuet 
froma Uuleir Moltcast ‘Su vu.Ger, 


Levu olivt at sw 
Alice sCuicd weies Syuar so, Za, 22, 2d; 


tive, aad Deady bo Uv euu Gale al fi Tituco. 
largrts, Uslstcu jliiv co. 
tora, OY =Dncuy <4, ZZ, ZU, 49; oid OL. Mvbsu ca, du, ad, 32; tvtal 
d4.  Dacarcivey 40, 49, 49, 225° Weal “60. "NUT iupawa, “tea, Svuttl- 
paws, Lud. ® ; , m gud 

in the Sun the following was iccently published: “William P. 
Shactucn, Of duilcapuus, wily ls suopp.ug at tuc tdoHanmd Lavuse, 
@uu wavs is au CAuwater @t ie eusmivuue sfluw ii’ ddeuison 
Dyuare Garucn, went lo the Leduc pounce station avdut 10 
O Geccw Mol Maygl amu Icpoud tuet @ tur Cvat, Miade ul muskrat 
Shits, Will Lic Vastu very deaglay OM accvluull Ul MS assuCialivls, 
hak vee stunt Wom lus Boot We tue Uald.n, lic tus we 
Pouce ludl lucre Were aveUut 1 skills in Lie Cual, and that his 
Wate shoul every Ouc of lhe Miuskrats on a inp winch she made 
WAR bak IM ad aululMicDue @ yoot Ogu Unruugh Munneseta and 
Scuth wakota. dics wails, Le cauu, Was @ Crack fmlle ohvl, having 
won the Graud Amer.can Lianuicap shvet at Uakwood fve years 
agu. Due Was, he sad, ue Uy wean who ever won this shyot, 
‘Lhe pounce prounocd they woud lvvk tur the cual, and if they 
hadnt tuund it beture Mr, Suatiuck lett New ork, that they 
wovwkd notuty him im Washingtun, where he is going to consuit 
with the Secretary of War in regard to a device to enabie sdiders 
to shoot at ‘mght just as weil as they can in the dayume,” 

. a 

A correspondent writes us tha “the first annual spring tourna- 
ment of the Velaware State Trapshooters’ League will be held on 
the grounds of the Wumingtuen Gun Club on April 12-13. The 
first day will’ be devoted to open sweeps, everybody welcome, 
manufacturers’ representatives, of course, shooting for targets 
only. .lhe second day’s programme will consist of several open 
sv eepstake events, and will aiso include the State team cham- 
pienship at 50 targets per man, and the individual State cham- 
pionship at 100 targets, these events being shot off in series of 25 
tergets each, wich optional sweeps open to all amateurs, whether 
residents of the Stave of De.aware or not. Lhe Wilmington Gun 
Cicb may issue in- the near future a challenge to any club to 
shvot:a@ team race under the following conditions: Five-man 
teams, 50 targets per man, the total weight of the team to be not 
less than 1,500 pounds avoirdupois. The Wilmington Gun Club 
can produce such a team, the well-known Harry Hartlove being 
captain, although he is the baby of the bunch, weighing only 
265 pdunds.” ‘This I’ee-Wee team match, on the terms above set 
fcrth,’ would be of special interest in itseif, but the members 
would confer incalculable benefit if they would divulge to the 
public the menu of their training table, 


“shet Git Vestal dace 1 Culipeel : 


Lan. 28, 1905. 


At Gorgas Station, Pa., Jan. 21, the invitation shoot of the 


Highland Gun, Club was held . Thirty shooters were pres 
ent, the Florists, Olney Field Club, Highland, Hillside, S. S. 
White, and other clubs being well represented. ‘Twelve of the 
sixteen programme events were shot off. A number of valuable 
merchandise prizes were objects of competition. 
eat g 

' The Treasurer’s report shows the Crescent Athletic Club to be 
in an excellent financial condition. It has a surplus of $166,380.31, 
which will be applied to the erection of a new town house, whick 
will be. built svon at a cost of $600,000. At the close of last year 
it had, 100 life members, 257 non-resident members, 1,730 resident 
members, a total of 2,087. By way of showing the sound financial 
stebility of the club, it may be mentioned that it has assets as 
follows: Bay Ridge property, 264 city lots; buildings, furniture, 
etc., $220,000; boat house and boats, $20,000; Pierrepont street 
property, three city lots, $1(5,000; building account, payments on 
account of new building, $6,375; furniture and fixtures Clinton 
street house, $10,000; stock on hand, $8,422.47; members’ accounts, 
$26,094.99; cash on hand, $6,026.59; tqtal, $401,919.05. Liabilities: 
Funded debt, first. mortgage Bay Ridge, $150,000; second mort- 
gage bond subscriptions, $40,620; old second mortgage bonds ca'Jed 
for payment, $1,300; unpaid bills, $44,918.74; Christmas fund, $3,745; 


surplus fund, $166,380.31; total, $401,919.(5. The expenses for ath- ~ 


letics were: Baseball, $1,160.26; golf, $1,601.32; hockey, $451.15; 
lacrosse, $2,240.84; tennis, $1,665.64, Shooting netted a credit bal- 
ance of $478.19, making the total cost of athletics, $6,641.02. Mr, 
A. W. Higgins, the able and courteous secretary of the Laflin 
& Rand Powder Co., is a leading genius of the club, and was 


elected to important office as a member of the Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1905, 
Bernarp Waters. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
North River Gun Club. 


Epcewater, N. J., Jan. 21.—Event 7 was a handicap for silver 
cup. It was won by C. Leasenfeld. The scores: 











Events: [as oe Se ee eS 
Targets: : 15 10 15 10 15 10 2% 15 10 
OO coos 14.10 14 6 11 7 24:13 =«8 
Vosselman ... a es i 
Leasenfeid +e Se ke a ge kee 
Morrison ... ow te. SD DD BS O,; 
F~ Truax ... eo ce co op of 32 10 2 12 
Sherman ... ae eee oe ie | ee 
$e: weet seeps" es «s:-b0 vg Ot awe 
‘isher ...... co ce te co oe 4 9 2218 8 
Kaufman. .. Coccccccccccevesos 0s. os. oo of 18: § 3 13 8 
SEE basehecpse¥btensennncdarese . ac..0¢.. ce 2c. . 9 OA AD 


Montclair Gun Cicb. 


Montclair, N. a Jan. 21.—Events 1, 2 and 3 were for practice. 
Events 4 and 6, 60 targets, for a box of fine cigars, was won by 
Cockefair, with 44 breaks to his credit, Crane being a close second 
with 43 breaks, 

Messrs. Howard and Soverel qualified to-day in the gold medal 
event, 

On next Saturday the monthly competition for the club trophy 
of 1905, a very handsome sterling silver loving cup, will begin. 
This will continue during thé year, on the last Saturday of every 
month, ; 


: 





Events: 1234656 Events: ~ 2 8°3°6 4 
‘largets: 25 26 256 25 25-25 - «Targets: 25 26 25 25 45 25 
Cocketair 20 19 18 22 2216 Babeuck «...... 19 .. 18 16... .. 
Howard ce.ce cc op, Winslow ...... .. 13 10 14 14 .. 
Crane ..ccccsee cc MB os 21°22... Butler ~......:62 2 1719 19 18 % 
Geo Batten ...-.. 15 ...19 2015 S R’ Soverel..v..... 15 1917 .. 


C W Kendall.. 17 19 21 12 19 16 
: Epwarp \WINsLow, Sec’y. 





Sheepshead Bay Gun Clb. 


SneeErsHeaD Bay, L. 1., Jan. 19.—In the contest for the Remsen 
cup and Dreyer prize, 50 targets, handicap allowance, the actual 
scores were as follows: Schortemeier (0) 43, Dreyer (20) 29, 
McKane (12) 41, Tyler (20) 32, Vourhies (10) 34, Muntanus (16) 
26, Cooper (18) 24, Williamson (16) 29, Allen (38) 18, Gewert (28) 
17, Franciola (38) 12, P. Suse, (18) 18, A; Cottrell 34, F. Schov- 
erling 36, Dr. Goubeaud (24). 22, Bishop 3, McElroy 2, Carolan 
(26) 28, Fink 16. , , 

The, Remsen cup and Dreyer prize shoot-off was postponed until 
the next shoot. Schortemeier did nut contest for.any prize. 
Dreyer did not contest for his own donation. 

Medal shoot-off, 26 targets, won by F. Tyler, as follows: Dreyer 
(5) 20; Tyler (5) 21, Montanus (4) 19, Allen (9) 15, Francioli (9) 15, 
Carolan (7) 20.. 

Event 1, 25 targets: Schorty 22, Cottrell 14, ‘Schoverling 2, 
Williamson 15, Voorhies 22, McKane 15, Tyler 14, Dreyer‘ 12, Mon- 
fafis.11, Francicli 6, C. Cooper 17, Tyler 12. ; 

Event 3, 15 targets: Schorty 14, Cooper 12, Montanus 12, 
Vocrhies 10, Dreyer 10, Carolan 8, Tyler 7, Schoverling 12, Cot- 
trelk®, Frank 3. Williamson 10, Voorhies 12, Schorty 12, Mon- 
tanus B, Dr. Goubeaud 5. 


Ossintnc, N. Y., Jam. 21.—While to-day was not the regular bi- 
monthly club day, some of the boys came up to “shoot one box 
of shells to keep their hands in,” and beluw find the result—’twere 
ever thus. 

A few other little side matches were shot besides these recorded 
events. Saturday, the 28th inst., is the day set for the big 100 
clay-bird. handicap for members. The handicaps are to be misses 
as -kills, and they have been carefully apportioned by tlie Com- 
mittee, who have tried to make it as equitable as possible. 
Shooting will start promptly at 2 P, M. Entrance, price of birds. 
Prize a pump gun; also optional sweeps: 











Events: 3 S87 8). 2 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 % 
G B Hubbell... th Ne ee er Bl 
5 Hyland.... oo” Bids sc V0. 6 18 
Brandreth .. 9.6 8.6.6 7:5 6 9.72 
C G Blandford. 0 5.3 6.6 8.89 2.8 2.38 
I AMGRIOOR .cccccccsccccce cc ce ve co cece cc 0s 4 cso oe 
Cc. G: B. 





Keystone Shooting League. 


Hotmessurc Junction, Pa.; Jan. 21—A. good lot of birds were 
trapped and tested the skill of the shooters thoroughly. Mr. F. 
l'arker was placed at the back mark; 32yds., three yards further 
back than the next: furthest mark, 29yds.°-He scored 24 out of 
the 2. P 

The conditions were 25 birds, handicap rise, $10 entrance, high 
guns, birds extra; gun as prizé to winner: 

F Parker, 2 teeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeceersersusemmrransnnsvaeenmaaae— at 


F Sievens, <9... 0 3552.23 282 23 2392838 32822 










sees 2 ND 8Ig DIN) —PI— 
‘albot, 28 ......... “| 999908992 99591399 oe 99 O18 
van 2 eBR22N022992 0999999799971 


meee, 30 .... o202230229220229 2990992299 —30 
cee ceeeccnerseceerserecesescovesee cease UaeeeeO aeccebeeeees ON 
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Excellent Results 
obtained by using 


Agencies of the U. S. Cartridge Co. 


WESTERN TRAP. 
South Siders Annual Election. 


Mitwavukee, Wis., Jan. 17.—At the annual meeting of the South 
Side Gun Club, held at Turner Hall, the following well-known 
shooters were elected to serve for 1905: President, Dr. Adolph 
Gropper; Vice-President, Charles W. Mott; Secretary, James T. 
Drought; Treasurer, Thomas M. Drought; Director, Charles W. 
Mitchell; Captain, Frank Gunther. 

The report made by the treasurer shows the club to have pros- 
pered during 1904, and that applications for membership were 
on file. 

There was much interest in the awards for last season. The 
James Bush cup, a fine silver loving cup for the largest number of 
scores by a member, was won by Thomas M. Drought, who shot 
225 scores of 15 targets each, or a total of 3,375. He also won the 
twenty best scores, being 294 out of 300, and he was awarded the 
Chas. F. Pfister medal. The second best score was that of Chas. 
W. Mott, 278; Gropper and Bush tied and must shoot off, each 
having 275. 

A committee was duly appointed for the purpose of conferring 
with other Milwaukee clubs, having in view the holding of a large 
tournament during the summer. It is certain that Milwaukee can 
hold a large shoot if all the clubs join. Shooters from many 
States will attend. Mott, Mitchell and Hammersmith are a good 
trio to push the “good thing” along. 





First of the Season. 


Des Moines, Ia.—The prospects for the Iowa shoot to be a 
grand starter for this year are growing bright. If the weather 
during the middle of March will be on its good behavior, then 
there will be a very large attendance. 

Des Moines is surely the best place in the State to hold the 
shoot; being in the center, it can easily be reached alike by all. 
More shooters can and will come to this city than any other that 
could be selected. This being the capital of the State, there are 
ample hotel accommodations, and amusements for the evening’s 
entertainments not found elsewhere. 

Not only the traveling representatives, but all the amateurs 
will be glad of the first opportunity of the season to show what 
they can do after the winter lay-off. Conservative estimates 
place the attendance at 100. This being Charles Budd’s home 
town, the Western boys will do him proud. Fred Gilbert and 
Pat Adams will get busy and bring all the shooters from their 
part of the State. 

There is a wonderful difference in size of a crowd at the open- 
ing of the year, to what there generally is at the close of the 
season, and all that now stands out as a prominent factor to 
defeat the wishes of the great horde of Iowa shooters is the 
elements. Wind, rain or snow may come, but hope for the best. 


In Other Places. 


The local sportsmen of La Plata, Mo., are waking up, as the 
following would indicate: The La Plata Gun Club was organized 
Saturday, Jan. 14, with charter members, as follows: Julius 
Ensline, E, M. Gates, W. H. Johnson, T. J. Tate, A. E. Park, 
G. H. Lyons, J. T. Donighy, Dr. Paul Smith, W. T. Robin- 
son, H. I. Sears, T. L. Rubey, B. G. Lyda, Geo. W. McDavitt, 
and W. W. Henderson. This organization proposes the enforce- 
ment of the game laws and to work for better legislation for the 
protection of game and fish. 

The Freedom Gun Club, of Ottawa, IIl., held a shoot at Hard 
ing, on Jan. 17. A special prize was awarded to the one making 
the best score at 50 targets. 

The annual meeting of the Pastime Gun Club, of Detroit, Mich., 
was held Thursday last. Officers elected: Herman Schaeberle, 
President; James Gordon, Vice-President; Matthew Woolenweb- 
ber, Secretary; William Buesser, Treasurer; Captain, William 
Webber; A. Tolsma, J. Cline and C. Weis, Directors. The win- 
ners for 1904 are: Tolsma,.Class A; Whitmore, Class B; C. 
Weis, Class C; Hallebaur, Class D. The trophy event also was 
won by Tolsma. 

The old officers of the Empire Gun Club, of San Francisco, 
Cal., were all re-elected for 1905, viz.: President, James P. 
Sweeney; Vice-President, Dr. George B. Bere; Secretary, B. 
Hever; Captain, A. J. Webb; Lieutenant, W. O. Cullum. The 
club is in excellent financial condition. 

The Kentucky Gun Club held their regular shoot on Saturday 
last, no matter if the Ohio and Mississippi rivers were frozen 
over. There were two events, 25 targets, and 10 live birds 
Members so desiring competed for the trophies without entering 
the purse events. 

The shoot held at St. John, Mich., was as follows: Jud Cox’s 
side: C, D, Wooley, A. F. Ryder, T. Newsome, G. E. Franks, 
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U. S. CARTRIDGES 


497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco, 


R. D. Letts, W. J. Strong, Roy Galligan, Roy Carr, E. H. Wes- 
ton, J. Gardham, Carl Letts, Fred. Kelsey. Capt. Jake Carr: 
Adrian Wilson, J. H. Sessions, Roy Letts, F. Bennett, M. J. 
Hooton, J. W. Smith, J. Gubaugh, F. J. Bradley, F. Thomlinson, 
A E. Sutfin, John Letts, Jr., and Irwin Smith. 

lan. 23 was the day selected by the Great Bend, Kans., Gun 
Club for their big shoot. At the election, held last week, the 
new officers proved to be: B. McMullen, President; L. 3eightte, 
Vice-President; W. T. Seward, Secretary; Ed. Chapman, Treas- 
urer. The prospects are that this club will flourish during the 
present year. 

If the hopes of many of the shooters of Allentown, Pa., are 
realized, there will be a gun club of some 75 members at that burg 
during the coming season. 

The incorporators of the Mansfield, O., Rod and Gun Club are: 
J. F. Harrington, H. Lomack, Thos. Miller, James English, 
Charles W. Mocre and others. 

The Elgin, Ill., Gun Club are working up to time. A fine 
prize is up. The shoots will be four in number, with a total of 
100 targets. The dates fixed are Jan. 15, Jan. 29, Feb. 12 and 
Teb. 26. Provision is made whereby a member can shoot two 
scores one day, should the occasion require it. 


Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Three members of the club were unable to be present on Jan. 
14, and shot their scores in the cash prize series, 50 targets, on the 
15th. as follows: Dick (20) 41, A. Sunderbruch (21) 34, Ward (19) 
34. : ; 

The weather on Jan, 21 was very disagreeable, with snow and 
rain. Only thirteen members took part in the main event at 100 
targets. In spite of the bad weather, an unusual number of good 
scores were made. Randall was high gun with 96, shooting his 
last string in the dark and breaking straight. Hesser was second 
with 94. Peters third with 92, and Trimble fourth with 90. Oster- 
felt, though not among the high guns, made the run of the day, 
breaking 42 straight 

It will be good news to the boys to learn that Ackley is once 
mcre able to be up and about. 

Lutie Gambell is well again, and is able to take active interest 
in the sport. : 

The boys are looking forward to a great time at the banquet on 
the 26th. : 

Several matches, team races and a few practice events were shot. 
Gambell shot mcre in his old form, making a run of 49 straight. 
The scores: 

One hundred target race, 16yds.: Randall 96, Hesser 94, Peters 
92, Trimble 90, Don Minto 88, Gambell 86, Pfieffer 84, Osterfeldt 
84, Pohlar 88, Herman 83, Nemo 77, Maynard 75, Harry 61. 


Team match, 25 targets: . 
~ 9 2 
ee ek a oe 
Match, 25 targets, low man pays: Gambell 22, Peters 20, Bar- 
ker 14. 
Match, 25 targets, low man pays: Peters 25, Gambell 20, Barker 
16, Maynard 16, Burton 13. 





Team match, 50 targets: 


Randall ..cccocccsccoss 2 B—4B Peters ...cccccecss saat aa 24—47 
Gambell titanate 19 22-41 Barker ....cccccscccces 21 16—37 
4247 99 4440 84 

BonaSaA. 





Fulford Memorial Fund. 


Witmixcton, Del., Jan. 20.—Since furnishing a list of the sub- 
scribers to the Fulford fund up to Dec. 30, on which date I had 
on hand $286, additional donations amounting to $114.50 have been 
received, and bring up the total to $400.50. 

The committee has received assurances from a number of people 
that within the next few weeks good round donations will be 
forwarded, and by Feb. 1 I hope to see the fund attain the $500 
mark, 

The donors since last report are as follows: Sheepshead Bay 
Rod and Gun Club, Wm. T. Spciser, Col. J. T. Anthony, H. H. 
Stevens, Keystone Gun Club, Lebanon, Pa. (Wm. Bollman, treas- 
urer), J. L. Head, Thos. F. Adkin, H. C. Hirschy, E. C. Grif- 
fith, C. G. Grubb, W. M. Locke, J. C. Garland, J. S. French, 
C. M. Wheeler, J. W. Osborne, G. E. Cook, T. H. Keller, Jr., 
G. R. Benjamin, Neaf Apgar, E. H. Storr, H. B. Lemcke, Paul 
R. Litzke, L. I. Wade, Maurice Kaufman, Dave Elliott, H. W. 
Cadwallader, L. T. Spinks, A. C. Thomas, A. N. Hardy, L. H. 
Reid, Howard George, Milt Lindsey, J. W. Hightower, Fred 
Coleman, M. F. Sharp, J. S. Cole, Jr., J. L. D. Morrison, F. D. 
Alkire, A. W. du Bray, L. B. Fleming, Anton Molle, Elmer E. 
Shaner. Jas, T. Sxetry. 










Trap Around Reading. 


ReapinG, Pa., Jan. 12.—The 
Club, of this city, 


Was a success. 


tournament of the South End Gun 
was heid to-day on the Island grounds, and 
This shoot was held in honor of the club’s seven- 
teenth anniversary, and guests were in attendance from different 
parts of Pennsylvania. In the open sweepstake events Harry 
Ball, of this city, carried off the high average prize with a score 
of 165 out of 175 targets, with Frank Gerhard a close second with 
162 scored. The scores follow: 


Shot at. Broke. 


Ball om Broke. 





Ball ..ccecescccccees 75 165 Sabet oi si vcvcce 76 
COIN, wicansckecs 175 162 Seibert 37 
EET is wiscaniade dae 175 149 , Coe 71 
Eshelman .......... 175 149 Wilson z 

MEME xv sss sicccdece 175 144 Garrett 35 
MN dasnaibescauad 100 88 Chas. Carver 29 
DE Sessddeokbewe 100 84 Cs, cuneannscoatine ‘4 25 
DO cinctodvotnkccl 100 82 NN cencsccaseee 20 
ee 100 82 T Ennis a 2 

WUE étvevabecscnens 100 7 F Ennis woe 18 
eae 100 77 W Carver 14 


Tower City, Pa., Jan. 14—Two thousand persons here witnessed 
a shooting match at live birds for a purse of $200 between Evan 
Rimmel, of Donaldson, and William sendigo, of Tower City, 
which resulted in a tie, each man killing 9 out of 15. Scores: 
Bendigo ...... 110110111100001— 9 Kimmel ...... 111110000100111— 9 

South Bethlehem, Pa., Jan. 12.-On snowbound Madden Field 
the North End Gun Club erected improvised traps to-day and held 

live-bird shoot. Fifteen birds were shot at for a club medal. 
Kline and Saeger were tied for first place, and the shoot-off will 
take place in a day or two. The individual scores follow: Kline 
14, Saeger 14, Boehm 12, R. ae 12, Ache 12, Cole 10, Fehr 10. 

Lansdale, Pa., Jan. 10.—A very interesting live-bird match 
shoot was decided on the grounds of the Lansdale Gun Club, be- 
tween Frank Henry, of this place, and James Walters, of Easton. 
The shoot was at 50 birds each for a purse of $50 a side, and at- 
tracted many admirers of the sport from this and adjoining 
counties. The event was close from start to finish, as the contest- 
ants proved to be well matched. Henry won out by 2 birds, and 
another match shoot will likely be the result.. The final score 
showed Henry had kiiled 41 to Walters’ 39 pigeons. 

Trappe, Pa., Jan. 9.—The Tive-bird shoot of the Trappe Gun 
Club was held on the grounds at this place, this afternoon. Inter- 
state Association rules governed the events, shot off before one 
of the best attendances of the season. The principal events were 
the two 20 live-bird races between Albert Geist, of Fagleysville; 
Edward Emmers, of Royersford, and Charles Knipe, of this place, 
the two former each killing 47 out of 50 birds. Scores: 

First event, 25 birds each, purse $25: Geist 24, Emmers 23, 
Knipe 19. . 

Second event, 25 birds each, purse $25: Emmers 24, Geist 23, 
Knipe 19. 

Rtading, Pa., Jan. 11—The team shoot held on the Island 
grounds, this city, between the Eureka Camping Club and the 
“South End Regulars” resulted in a victory for the latter team 
by 15 targets. The scores follow: 

Team shoot, teams of six men, 25 targets each: 

South End Regulars—Gerhart (captain) 24, Ball 25, Eshelman 23, 
Shultz 18, Miles 24, Farr 22; total 136. 

Eureka—Essick (captain) 22, Matz 20, Yost 23, Gicker 20, Henry 

Melcher 18; total 121, 

Tamaqua, Pa., Jan. 10.—In the presence of sporting men from 
all parts of the region, Wiiliam Fox, of Morea, defeated Michael 
Hannon, of town, in a shooting match here at live birds, killing 
10 to his opponent’s 8. The match was for $200 a side and the 
gate receipts. Much money was wagered on the result. 

Avon, Pa., Jan. 12.—H. A. Blecker, of Richland, to-day won a 
match at live birds, at the Avon Inn grounds, making a clean 
score by killing 25 straight. George Diffenbaugh and Thomas 
Kissinger each killed 18 of their quota. 

Robesonia, Pa., Jan. 14.—The live pigeon and target shoot to- 
aay at the Robesonia House, D. T. Link, proprietor, was well 
attended. The scores: 

First event, 7 birds, Gorge Zeller 6, Kissinger 5, Batdorf 6, 
Link 1, Rabold 2, Blecker 5, Bensinger 4, Mathew 5, Wise 6. 

Second event, 10 targets: Kissinger 10, Bensinger 8, Rabold 2, 
Link 10. 

Flourtown, Pa., Jan. 12.—The best and largest attended live- 
bird shoot of the season was held by the Flourtown Gun Club 
at this place, when expert wing shots from Philadelphia, Chest- 
nut Hill and up the Schuylkill Valley were in attendance. The 


prize was a handsome pony, and was won by Albert P. Geist, 
the well-known wing shot of Fagleysville. A large number of en- 
tries faced the traps, and the best scores follow: 

Miss-and-out, 28yds. rise: Geist 17, Harry Jones 16, Edward 
Rothnell.15, Hoopes 14, William <coveniens 13, Thomas Smith 13, 
George Bull 12, Mortimore 12, Peterman 9 9 Hothersall 9, Inson 9, 

sircher 9, Green 7, Trimble 7, Felton 5, Ballentine 5 5, Emmers 5, 
Fitzwater 5, Streeper 4, Rothinson 4, Everett 4. Duster. 
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Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Rincz, L. L., Jan. 21—“Dr. Martin” scored a win on the 
January cup, with a score of 25 straight, he being one of the 
club’s scratch men. Messrs. Vanderveer and Bedford were close 
seconds with 24. Scores: 

January cup shoot, 25 targets, allowances added: 

Hdp. Brk. ot. 


SE eee Dr O’Brien .....4 15. 
Dr Martin ....... Dae ae. EEE . ponyanece , kee ee 
Marshall ......... 5 10 16 Datiosh., Fe. o..00.4... ae 
Vanderveer ...... 4 20 24 #£4Lockwood ....... 56 B83 8 
Team shoot, 25 targets: 
PERE? «5.000000 0 2 2 EMR bepnvonceee :.93 2 
Dr. Martin ....0 24 2444 Vanderveer ....4 15 19-89 
Stephenson ...1 22 2% 
Hopkins ....... 1 16 16-39 
Event, 15 targets: 
REED foes cksvses 0 13 43 #£Vanderveer ...... 2b B® 
eS a | Lockwood ....... 3 6 9 
PE casévcenss Se oe Hopkins ........ 08 B 
Stephenson ....... ae ee || SHRKS . sec cvevccses 2 8 10 
DERrenAll ©...00203. 3 8 il SPOR ks0sssone 4 oa 


Shoot-off, same conditions: Remsen 13, Hopkins 13. 
Shoot-off, same conditions: J. S. Remsen 13, L. C. Hopkins 10. 
Event, 15 targets: 


NN Te eee 0 2B 18 Lockwood ....... 22n th 
SEE -slsenghehes 0B Vanderveer ...... 3 9 2 
ee o> 498 3 Boegking: ...cc0 eo. 
Stephenson ...... 0 8B B REE nbs so ceenes 2n 8 
SETONAT . ... 000% 3 [| 2 DOTOR 20 cnks0es 42 186 
Event, 15 targets: 
Peer, Fe. cvcsee 0 15 15 atte. ocnxepecasee 2 9 ll 
SE Ginsesnnste °o 2 B Remsen .......00¢ . . = 
Bedford, Jr. ...... 0 10 10 DONTOR. sencvicce o $ 8 
Stephenson ..... 0 8 2B Sk cabstepbnesscd 0 4 14 
Marshall ......... 3 8 1 Vanderveer ...... 2h” 
Lockwood ....... 3 ll 14 PIES. kwevsncons 2 10 2 
Event, 15 targets: 
ee 0 12 12 + # Vanderveer ...... 22 4 
ee ee o ee SEN wos cconsnse 0 BB B 
PAE T-score Oh Hopkins ......... o. e  n 
Stephenson ..... o Bb B Lockwood ...... 3 W@W 
Bedford, Jr....... °° Bb FB FANON Sasscesee 2 7 9 
EEE Dekh keknesoens >. <a a eee 4 1 4 
EE 3 So a 
Trophy shoot, 15 targets: 
Palmer, Jr. ......90 13 28 Lockwood ....... 3 12 15 
Stephenson ....... 0 4 14 tg ae 2 6 8 
SEREEED cebnverendss 0 WwW 10 SE -oiassnpees 4 10 14 
ee ere er 0 4 14 Hopkins .......0. 0 10 1 
Event, 25 targets: 
PONTE svcncasexs 0 2 2 Vanderveer ...... 4 2 23 
SE - tscnens pets 0 22 22 SD susccaboces 0 2 23 
Palmei, Jr. ...... 0 23 23 Lockwood ....... 5 13 18 
Stephenson ...... 1 4&4 B&B McDermott ..... 6 13 19 
Bedford, Jr....... 1 20 21 Damron 7 15 22 
SE.  sesreabhseeses 1 18 19 O’Brien ... . 17 21 
SN wide oennse 5 10 15 a ae 1s 2 





Shoot-off, same conditions: F. B. Stephenson 24, H. B. Vander- 
veer 21, 





Experiments with a Choke Bore. 


Tuose of our readers who followed the experiments to deter- 
mine the flight of shot charges which we published about the 
beginning of last year will no doubt remember that we showed 
that the passage of the shot through the muzzle of a choked gun 
reduced its velocity. It seemed reasonable enough at the time to 
suppose that the motion of a charge of shot through the barrel 
would be checked in its exit through the constricted muzzle; but 
the experimental proof of this fact represented an original piece 
of work. To establish an actual difference of muzzle velocity as 
between choke and cylinder barrels of identical characteristics, 
and firing the same charge, was to confirm a very interesting and 
by no means generally accepted theory concerning the action of 
the choke in diminishing the dispersion of the pellets. Stated 
briefly, the theory is that the slight check put upon the motion 
of the shot when it encounters the choke causes a piling up of 
the gases behind the wad. These gases rebound backward and 
check the outflow of the gases during the period when the shot 
is getting clear of the muzzle. In this way the impact of the 
blast of gas against the rear of the shot charge just after it 
leaves the muzzle is diminished, so allowing the shot pellets to 
travel in a straighter line than if they are more violently pushed 
about by the outrush of gas. 

At the time of making the above-quoted expernaents we de- 
cided to subject this theory of choke boring to further analysis. 
An opportunity for so doing recently arose when the Birmingham 
Small Arms Company forwarded a speciment of their new B. S. A, 
barrel tubes, in order that it might be subjected to a destruction 
test for determining the quality of the steel. There is always a 
feeling of regret at spoiling a fine piece of workmanship, and we 
can certainly say that the barrel submitted to us represented an 
exceptionally weil executed sample of the company’s output. It 
was perfectly straight, as judged by the trained human eye, and 
without a mark or ripple along its entire interior surface. In 
fact, it showed most conclusively that the genuine English barrel 
tube can be made perfect, as well as cheap. So as to obtain 
some interesting experimental informaticn from this barrel be- 
fore destroying it, we decided to carry out with it a series of choke 
experiments which Had been planned out in detail for some time 
past. The barrel was accordingly fine bored and lapped out to a 


diameter of 732in., and the shape of the choke at the muzzle was 
adjusted on ideal lines. As the barrel tube was made to screw 
into our experimental action, there was no difficulty about firing 
it. The chamber was made true in form and dimensions, being 
0(2in. larger than the recognized minimum sizes. 

The special object of the series of experiments which were 
undertaken was to ascertain exactly what influence the choke 
exerted upon the muzzle velocity of the shot. Incidentally we 
also decided to ascertain the influence upon pattern and velocity 
of the distance of the choke from the muzzle of the gun. We 
accordingly arranged that the choke should be finished off so as 
tu leave %in. of parallel bore between the choke and the muzzle. 
It is a well-known fact in practical gun-making that the quality 
of the pattern is to a great extent influenced by the distance of 
the choke from the muzzle. Our own experience, which covers 
a great number of experiments, is that the chamber, the cone, and 
the barrel need no subsequent regulation or adjustment, so long 
as they are truly fashioned to a proper specification of dimensions. 
The value of the pattern thrown is mainly influenced by the shape 
and position of the choke, and it is at this portion of the barrel 
that the expert borer can produce any needful change in the 
shooting of the weapon. The finished barrel, when ready for our 
tests, had a diameter at the muzzle of .713in., .732in. being the 
diameter of the barrel, and .695in. being the accepted muzzle 
diameter of a fully choked 12-bore barrel. This diameter of 
muzzle would be considered half-choke boring, and the patterns 
should accordingly average about 180 pellets under the usual con- 
ditions of test. Previous experience has frequently shown us 
that the best shooting is obtained when the front cylinder does 
not exceed Yin. in length. We accordingly decided to reduce 
the %in. length existing in the barrel by progressive steps in the 
course of the experiments. To avoid altering the interior shape 
of the barrel by working the choke away from the back, we de- 
cided that a more perfect comparative test would be obtained by 
cutting off pieces from the muzzle, stage by stage. We accordingly 
made a series of rings at different distances from the muzzle, so 
that upon cutting away up to the marked places we should have, 
first, the existing %in. front cylinder, then one of Yin. length, 
fcllowing that a %4in. front cylinder, and finally one of in. in 
length, the next piece removed from the barrel taking away the 
whole of the choke and converting it into a true cylinder. 

With each length of barrel we conducted an exhaustive series of 
tests, first for pattern, and secondly for velocity. The latter ex- 
periments were of an exceedingly complex character, involving the 
taking of no less than 125 time measurements to the nearest ten- 
thousandth part of a second, and an account of them must be 
deferred. For the moment we are content with giving the accom- 
panying table of patterns, showing the shooting of the gun under 
each of the five conditions above enumerated: 


Choke Patterns. Cylinder Patterns. 
Length of front cylinder. (Choke entirely 


%in. Yin. Kin. Win. removed). 

1% 216 196 _ 208 122 

1733 «©6205 204—s«d199 134 

206 208 213 208 122 

2066 «#4198 204 202 148 

18 210 27 210 108 
OED | cncinsesiunntiwosbesnin 193 207 206 206 127 
Percentage of total charge... 63 68 68 68 42 
Figure a merit for regularity 11 5 4 + 13 


The figures here given represent the number of pellets in a selected 
30in. circle, firing at 40yds., with a standard cartridge containing 
1%%cz. of No. 6 shot. The most remarkable aspect of the records 
is that such a high range of patterns should be obtained from a 
barrel with'a difference between bore and muzzle of .019in. in- 
stead of the .087in., which is usually considered necessary for ob- 
taining full-choke results. With the long front cylinder an av- 
erage pattern of 193 pellets was obtained, the deviation from shot 
to shot being small. When, however, the muzzle was reduced so 
as to come within Win. of the choke the pattern was materially 
improved, giving an average of 14 more pellets on each reading, 
and a degree of regularity which we can only regard as phenom- 
enal. The column showing the figure of merit represents the 
average deviation of each pattern from the average for the series. 
Like figures of merit in rifles, the smaller they are the greater 
the merit. When the front cylinder was further reduced to a 
14in. the patterns remained practically the same, with a fractional 
improvement in regularity, and a further reduction to %in. simi- 
larly produced no effect. The first four columns of results thus 
show that, with a perfect barrel tube and perfect boring, a choke 
of .713in. is capable of producing a good average pattern slightly 
over 200 pellets on the 30in. circle. Such a result is, however, 
much superior to the accepted behavior of half-choke boring, and 
we may attribute the high average value of the patterns obtained 
to the absence of occasional bad shots, whose tendency is natu- 
rally to lower the mean figures for the series. After removing the 
whole of the remaining choke, we obtained a series of cylinder pat- 
terns, which must be characterized as remarkably good. For 
once in a way there was an absence of any low shots, and 
although the regularity was not by any means equal to that of the 
choke results, it must still be passed as exceedingly satisfactory. 
A deviation of thirteen pellets in 127 is markedly inferior to five 
pellets in 207, but this is quite usual. In the entire series of 
twenty-five patterns, only two were deleted from the records, as 
inconsistent with the other figures in the same series. 


Speaking of the patterns as a whole, we must say that they were 
characterized by great evenness of distribution, and a marked 
absence of any tendency to cluster in some places at the ex- 
pense of bareness in others. In spite of the high count of the 
pellets and the consistency of the individual readings to the 
average for each series, the tendency toward close grouping in 
the center of the circle was much less noticeable than when shoot- 
ing with an ordinary fully-choked gun. With the maximum 
construction of muzzle, the pellets are oftentimes so close at the 
center of the pattern as to reduce the diameter of the killing 
circle to something less than 30in. In the series of shots under 
consideration, the whole 30in. was a true killing circle, the pellets 
being so well distributed around the inner margin of the inclosed 
space as to obviate all appearance of a heavily indented center. 
Although our tests at this time of year are commonly character- 
ized by a velocity lower than 1050ft. per second over the usual 
20yds., on the present occasion the average exceeded by a small 
margin the limit we are in the habit of expecting from a standard 
cartridge. Using the same barrel, and firing cartridges similar 
to those employed for the tests of pattern, the average 20yds. 
velocity of the twenty-five cartridges fired in our veiocity experi- 
ments was 1062ft. per second. While this excess is immaterial in 
itself, it at least goes to show that the good patterns recorded 
were not obtained at the expense of velocity.—London Field. 





Springfield (O.) Gun Club. 


AFTER a rest of several weeks, the Springfield, O., Gun Club re- 
sumed activities on Jan. 14 and held a shoot in which seven mem- 
bers participated. Young headed the list with 110 out of 125 and 
88 out of his first 100. Poole was second with 99 out of 125. We 
are glad to state that Gen. W. Morgan, one of the officers, and a 
prominent member of the club, who has been ill for some time, 
has fully recovered, and is once more able to take up his duties. 
In appreciation of the services rendered by Mrs. Morgan during 
the past year as score-keeper, the club made her a Christmas pres- 
ent of $25. The scores follow: 





Events: 12 3 4 5 Shot 
Targets: 25 25 25 2525 at. Broke. 
Young oo. 2420222222 12 110 
Poole 2117231820 125 99 
Kirby -- 21221919 100 81 
Strong -. 19231820 100 80 
Foley eo. 21211918... 100 79 
Phillips obs 6e EE OP oc OP % 55 
THOMPOOR cacccccvcesccccecccvcrescceess | eee 50 37 
Bownasa. 





Foord and Squier vs. Banks and McKelvey. 


WitmincTon, Del., Jan. 19.—On the grounds of the Wawaset 
Gun Club to-day, a two-man team match was shot, the contestants 
being Messrs. W. M. Foord and Luther J. Squier against Messrs. 
Banks and James McKelvey. The former won by a score of 180 
to 169. The scores follow: 


Foord .......22 26 20 25—92 Banks ....... 20 25 21 22-87 
Squier ....... 22 21 21 24—88—180 McKelvey ...24 19 18 21—82—169 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


The W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg Co., of Kansas City, Mo., refer 
to their clay targets and traps, Dickey Bird and Dickey Bird 
Autotrap, in our advertising columns. These traps are shipped 
ready for use, firmly bolted to 2in. by 12in. base board, 4ft. long. 
Minute descriptions and sectional views are furnished the users 
of these traps. The sectional views show that the whole mechan- 
ism is simple as A, B, C. In use, the workings of the mechanism 
are prompt, accurate and simple. This trap will throw known or 
unknown angles, as desired, and the trapper, with a little prac- 
tice, can easily supply targets to the fastest squad in action. The 
Dickey Clay Mig. Co. guarantee every part of the trap, and will 
replace without charge any part that breaks or gives away because 
of defective material or workmanship within one year, upon 
return of the defective part. 














PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


Low-Rate, Personally-Conducted Tours via Pennsylvania Railroad, 


For the benefit of those desiring to visit Pinehurst, N. C., 
during the height of the social and golf season, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company has inaugurated a series of personally-con- 
dvected tours to this attractive mid-South resort. 

Two tours will be run this season, leaving New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, Feb. 10 and March 31, by 
special train. The rates for these tours, including railway trans- 
portation in both directions, Pullman berth and meals in dining 
car on going trip omy and three days’ board at the Hotel Caro- 
lina, will be: New York, $32; Philadelphia, $30; Baltimore and 
Washington, $29. Proportionate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries and other information, apply to ticket 
agents, or to Geo, W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 








All communications intended for Forzst awp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co, 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 








and are SAFE. 


BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


They are noted for this wherever known, and that is 
almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 
Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 


Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 
BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Ger. Liberty & Sehee! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 






further notice. 


are selling a good SMOKELESS powder loaded 

shell for trap or field work, 12-gauge, at $18.00 
per 1,000, Soft Shot, and $19.00 per 1,000, Chilled Shot. 
Any load, any size shot. 
Packed 100 in a box. 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 


2 Murray Street, - - « 


We reserve the right to withdraw this offer without 


















Sample 100 at same price, 
Cash with order. Try a 100. 





New York. 
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